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THE REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DILUE HARRIS. II. 


October, 1835. 


Stephen F. Austin arrived in Texas in September. He had been 
a prisoner in Mexico since December, 1833. He did all in his 


‘Mrs. Adéle B. Looscan has kindly contributed some notes to this part of 
the narrative which are printed over her name. Concerning Part I of the 
Reminiscences Mrs. Harris says, in a letter to Mrs. Looscan: * * * “In 
my reminiscences of the Roark family I copied from my father’s journal. 
Brown’s account of the affair is not correct. Those men, Spears, Cox, and 
Collins Beason were killed by Indians near the time Elijah Roark was mur- 
dered. McCormick was probably in San Antonio when Leo Roark arrived 
there. At the time it was impossible to get correct news. It would be 
months before events happening near San Antonio would be heard of at 
Brazoria. 

“Those four men Mr. Brown gives an account of, Spears, Cox, Beason, and 
McCormick, were from the Colorado. Beason’s father settled where the 
town of Columbus now stands. The place was called Beason’s Ferry. 
Santa Anna crossed the Colorado at Beason’s Ferry. When I moved to 
Columbus in the year 1845 the Beasons were living there, two brothers, 
Abe and Leander Beason, two sisters, Miss Mary Beason and Mrs. Bluford 
Dewees. Mr. Dewees wrote a book on early days in Texas. * * * All 
these people have passed away leaving but few descendants. * * * In 
the QuarTERLY [for October, p. 123] the printer makes me say father 
advised the English people to go to California. It should have been Colum- 
bia. * * * My husband’s name was Ira A. Harris, not Ira S.” 
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power to prevent the people from holding the convention, for he 
said Texas was in no condition to fight Mexico. He could have 
quieted the people, but General Ugartechea in command at San 
Antonio decided to send Captain Tenorio back to Anahuac by water 
with two hundred men and some cannon.’ A man came from San 
Antonio and said the order was to be sent to Wiley Martin soon to 
arrest Mosely Baker, W. B. Travis, R. M. Williamson, and others, 
and he said General Cos would be in Texas by and by with a large 
army. 

The convention? met at San Felipe in September. The first act 
was a call for volunteers to capture San Antonio before it could be 
reinforced by General Cos. 

Our school closed in September. ‘The teacher said there was so 
much excitement that it affected the small children, and the young 
men could not be got back in school at all after the election in Sep- 
tember. ‘There was a constant talk of war. Messengers from San 
Felipe going to Brazoria and Harrisburg stopped at our house from 
time to time and told the news. All the men in our neighborhood 
went to San Felipe. Stephen IF. Austin was elected to command 
the army, and it was to rendezvous on the Guadalupe River at 
Gonzales. 

This month we heard again from the priest, Padre Alpuche. He 
was in San Antonio, and had been in fact a spy sent from Mexico 
through New Orleans and Nacogdoches to San Felipe. 


November, 1835. 


Mrs. Stafford came home in a schooner from New Orleans. She 
had spent two weeks in that city waiting for the schooner. She said 
there was a good deal of excitement there about Texas, but they 
never got any news direct from Mexico. The captains of ships 
told them that Mexico had no idea of sending a large army to Texas. 
We heard so many different reports that we did not know what to 
believe. Mrs. Stafford was to stay until spring and take some of 


‘There is some confusion here as to Austin’s attitude. In his speech of 
September 12, at Brazoria, he urged the holding of the Consultation 


strongly.—Epirork QUARTERLY. 


*That is, the Consultation; but it did not meet till October 15. and the 
next day it adjourned to November 1.—EpirorR QUARTERLY. 
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the negroes back to the United States. She would have gone at 
once, but she had to wait until the cotton was gathered and sold. 

There was no mistake about General Cos and his army. He got 
to San Antonio before the Texans organized. It was said that he 
was going to march through Texas during the winter, liberate the 
slaves, and force all discontented persons to leave the country. 
Every man and boy that had a gun and horse went to the army, and 
the women and children were left to finish picking the cotton. 
There were but three men left in our neighborhood—father, Adam 
Stafford, and Moses Shipman. Father was keeping two boys, one 
named Alexander Armstrong, and the other William Morris. They 
were orphans and half brothers. One of them was fifteen years old, 
and the other eleven. Brother Granville was thirteen. These boys 
were picking cotton and talking war all the time. Father said if 
they had guns and horses they would go to the army. 

Mr. Dyer came home from San Felipe and said there was so 
much dissension among the delegates he would not wait for the 
convention to adjourn. As he and his wife were going to the 
United States on business, he thought it best to come away. Thev 
went on to the United States, taking passage from Harrisburg on 
the same schooner that Mrs. Stafford came home on. Adam Staf- 
ford and Mr. Dyer shipped cotton at the same time. 

Since the garrison at Anahuac had been forced to surrender, the 
schooners were coming to Harrisburg frequently. The captains said 
there was a Mexican war vessel near Galveston Island. Farmers 
in our neighborhood would not ship any more cotton from Harris- 
burg then. A steamboat had been sent from New Orleans, which 
was to run from Brazoria on the Brazos river to San Felipe and 
Washington, and the cotton at Stafford’s gin was to be hauled and 
piled near Mr. William Wittle’s at the Henry Jones ferry. The 
steamboat was the Yellowstone. She had been in the St. Louis 
trade when father’s family lived in that city in the years ’29 to *32. 
She was now to remain in the Texas trade, and was to carry the 
cotton to the mouth of the Brazos, where it was to be shipped on 
schooners to New Orleans. Father had promised us children to 
take us to see the steamboat when she was at the landing, and Mr. 
Jones said he would give a grand ball Christmas, when the captain 
of the boat had told him he expected to be at the ferry. Mr. Jones 
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lived on the west bank of the Brazos, and Mr. Little on the east 
bank. 

We heard that the Texans had General Cos and the Mexican army 
surrounded in San Antonio, and that there had been fighting, but 
that none of our neighbors were engaged in it except Leo Roark. 
Ilis mother and sisters were very uneasy on his account. 


December, 1835. 


Everything was at a standstill and times very gloomy. The 
Brazos river was so low the steamboat couldn’t go up. She was to 
go to Groce’s ferry to a little town called Washington. There were 
two towns in Austin’s colony named Washington, one above San 
Felipe, the other on Galveston bay." 

There was a new girl baby at our house born the fifth of the 
month. ‘Sister and I were very happy over the babe. Brother 
Granville and the two orphan boys teased us and said we couldn’t 
go to see the steamboat or attend the ball, but we were so pleased 
with our little sister that we did not care. Father said he was very 
proud of his four daughters, and that he would be as popular as 
Mr. Choate when they were grown. Mr. Choate had seven daugh- 
ters, three of them married. Father said his only trouble was to 
get a wagon to haul his daughters around. 

We heard that the Texans had captured San Antonio, and that 
General Cos was a prisoner. The fighting commenced on the fifth 
of the month, but the Mexicans did not surrender until the tenth. 
None of the men from our neighborhood were killed or wounded, 
but several we knew were wounded. Messrs. Bell and Neal came 
home and said that General Cos and the Mexicans under his com- 
mand had been sent across the Rio Grande. 

Father went to Columbia and Brazoria with a cart load of peltry, 
consisting of the skins of otters, deer, bears, panthers, wild cats, 
wolves, and ’coons. He was in need of medicines, powder, and lead, 


‘Washington on Galveston Bay was laid out by Col. James Morgan, and 
was called by him New Washington. It was located on the Johnson 
Hunter league, and as it was the residence of Col. Morgan it became known 
as Morgan’s Point, which name it bears. At this place, only a few days 
before the battle of San Jacinto, Santa Anna and his staff came near cap- 
turing President David G. Burnet as the latter was boarding the schooner 
Flash, Captain Luke Falvel, for Galveston.—ADELE B. Looscan. 
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and could not wait any longer for the steamboat, which went up 
the river later. 
January, 1836. 


Father returned home on New Year’s day, after having been gone 
two weeks. He sold the hides and laid in a good supply of drugs 
and medicines. He would have gone to Harrisburg, but there was 
no drug store in that place. He said it would have been better to 
haul his cotton to Harrisburg than wait for the steamboat, and that 
it was doubtful whether he could get it to market before May or 
June. He got an advance of one hundred dollars on his cotton. 
While he was gone he met some of the English people that had lived 
in our neighborhood. Mr. Page had moved to Galveston bay, and 
the Adkinses were living on the Brazos near Columbia. Miss Jane 
Adkins, the pretty English girl, was married, and so was her 
mother, the widow Adkins. 

All the men and boys that went to the army from our part of 
the country had come home and were at work. ‘They seemed to 
think there would be no more trouble with Mexico. There had been 
a garrison of Texas soldiers left at San Antonio under Colonel 
Travis. There were men enough in Texas to have organized a 
large army if they could all have been concentrated at one point. 

The people became very much discouraged on learning that 
Mexico had sent a revenue cutter to Galveston. It didn’t try to 
land, but anchored outside. There were several schooners at Har- 
risburg loaded with cotton and hides, that couldn’t get out. The 
captains said that the first big storm that came would blow the war 
ship away, and that then they would run out. 


February, 1836. 


Every farmer was planting corn. Mr. Dyer and his wife came 
from New Orleans on board a schooner which entered the mouth of 
the Brazos, but they didn’t see the revenue cutter. They came on 
the boat to Columbia, and from there on horseback. They had 
heard such bad news that they did not finish their visit. It was 
that Generals Santa Anna and Cos with a large army were en route 
for Texas. This news was brought direct from Tampico, Mexico, 
to New Orleans by an American who came on a French ship. The 
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Dyers said men and munitions were coming to Texas. We had 
heard this news before, but didn’t know whether it was true. 

Mrs. Stafford went away, taking one negro woman and two negro 
children, besides her own child, and Mr. Harvey Stafford went with 
them. They traveled on horseback, and their friends were very un- 
easy on their account, as there were Indians on the Trinity river, 
and also in East Texas. 

The news that Santa Anna was marching on San Antonio was 
confirmed. The people at Goliad and San Patricio were leaving 
their homes, and everybody was preparing to go to the United 
States. There was more or less dissension among the members of 
the Council of the Provisional Government. They deposed Gover- 
nor Smith‘and installed Lieutenant Governor Robinson. The Mex- 
ican army arrived at San Antonio, and the Council went to Wash- 
ington on the Brazos. People were crossing the river at Fort Bend 
and Jones’ ferry going east with their cattle and horses. Every- 


body was talking of running from the Mexicans. 


March, 1836.—The Fall of the Alamo. 
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She made two striped hickory shirts and bags to carry provisions. 


I spent the day melting lead in a pot, dipping it up with a spoon, 
and moulding bullets. The young man camped at our house that 
night and left the next morning. Our nearest neighbors, Messrs. 
Dyer, Bell, and Neal, had families, but went to join General Hous- 
ton. Father and Mr. Shipman were old, and Adam Stafford a 


cripple, and they stayed at home. 
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By the 20th of February the people of San Patricio and other 
western settlements were fleeing for their lives. Every family in 
our neighborhood was preparing to go to the United States. 
Wagons and other vehicles were scarce. Mr. Stafford, with the help 
of small boys and negroes, began gathering cattle. All the large 
boys had gone to the army. 

By the last of February there was more hopeful news. Colonel 
Fannin with five hundred men was marching to San Antonio, and 
General Houston to Gonzales with ten thousand.’ , 

Father finished planting corn. He had hauled away a part of 
our household furniture and other things and hid them in the bot- 
tom. Mother had packed what bedding, clothes, and provisions 
she thought we should need, ready to leave at a moment’s warning. 
Father had made arrangements with a Mr. Bundick to haul our 
family in his cart; but we were confident that the army under Gen- 
eral Houston would whip the Mexicans before they reached the Col- 
orado river. 

Just as the people began to quiet down and go to work, a large 
herd of buffaloes came by. There were three or four thousand of 
them. They crossed the Brazos river above Fort Bend, and came 
out of the bottom at Stafford’s Point, making their first appearance 
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to another. We had heard that the Convention had passed a decla- 
These reports were, of course, untrue.—Epiror QUARTERLY. 


*This was the last time that buffaloes in large numbers were seen in this 
part of Texas; but for some years a few ranged on Mustang and Chocolate 
Bayous, and a Mr. Hill, of Grimes county, had several running with his 
cattle as late as the early 40’s——ApELE B. Looscan. 
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ration of independence, and elected David G. Burnet president, and 
Sam Houston commander-in-chief of the army. On the 12th of 
March came the news of the fall of the Alamo. A courier brought 
a dispatch from General Houston for the people to leave. Colonel 
Travis and the men under his command had been slaughtered, the 
Texas army was retreating, and President Burnet’s cabinet had 
gone to Harrisburg. 

Then began the horrors of the “Runaway Scrape.” We left 
home at sunset, hauling clothes, bedding, and provisions on the 
sleigh with one yoke of oxen. Mother and I were walking, she with 
an infant in her arms. Brother drove the oxen, and my two little 
sisters rode in the sleigh. ‘We were going ten miles to where we 
could be transferred to Mr. Bundick’s cart. Father was helping 
with the cattle, but he joined us after dark and brought a horse and 
saddle for brother. He sent him to help Mr. Stafford with the cat- 
tle. He was to go a different road with them and ford the San 
Jacinto. Mother and I then rode father’s horse. 

We met Mrs. M—. She was driving her oxen home. We had 
sent her word in the morning. She begged mother to go back and 
help her, but father said not. He told the lady to drive the oxen 
home, put them in the cow pen, turn out the cows and calves, and 
get her children ready, and he would send assistance. 

We went on to Mrs. Roark’s, and met five families ready to leave. 
Two of Mr. Shipman’s sons arrived that night. ‘They were mere 
boys, and had come to help their parents. They didn’t go on home; 
father knew that Mr. Shipman’s family had gone that morning, so 
he sent them back for Mrs. M—’s. 

It was ten o’clock at night when we got to Mrs. Roark’s. We 
shifted our things into the cart of Mr. Bundick, who was waiting 
for us, and tried to rest till morning. Sister and I had been weep- 
ing all day about Colonel Travis. When we started from home we 
got the little books he had given us and would have taken them with 
us, but mother said it was best to leave them. 

Early next morning we were on the move, mother with her four 
children in the cart, and Mr. Bundick and his wife and negro 
woman on horseback. He had been in bad health for some time and 
had just got home from visiting his mother, who lived in Louisiana. 
He brought with him two slaves, the woman already mentioned and 
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a man who was driving the cart; and, as Mr. Bundick had no chil- 
dren, we were as comfortable as could have been expected. 

We had to leave the sleigh. Sister and I had grieved all the day 
before about Colonel Travis, and had a big cry when our brother 
left us. We were afraid Mrs. M—. would be left at home. We had 
a fresh outburst of grief when the sleigh was abandoned, but had 
the satisfaction of seeing Mrs M—. and her children. 

Mr. Cotie would not go to the army. He hauled five families in 
the big blue wagon with his six yoke of oxen, besides negroes, pro- 
visions, bedding, and all the plunder the others could not carry. 

We camped the first night near Harrisburg, about where the rail- 


March, 1836.—The Runaway Scrape. 


road depot now stands. Next day we crossed Vince’s Bridge and 
arrived at the San Jacinto in the night. There were fully five 
thousand people at the ferry. The planters from Brazoria and Co- 
lumbia with their slaves were crossing. We waited three days be- 
fore we crossed. Our party consisted of five white families: 
father’s, Mr. Dyer’s, Mr. Bell’s, Mr. Neal’s, and Mr. Bundick’s. 
Father and Mr. Bundick were the only white men in the party, the 
others being in the army. There were twenty or thirty negroes 
from Stafford’s plantation. They had a large wagon with five yoke 
of oxen, and horses, and mules, and they were in charge of an old 
negro man called Uncle Ned. Altogether, black and white, there 
were about fifty of us. Every one was trying to cross first, and it 
was almost a riot. 

We got over the third day, and after travelling a few miles came 
toa big prairie. It was about twelve miles further to the next tim- 
ber and water, and some of our party wanted to camp; but others 
said that the Trinity river was rising, and if we delayed we might 
not get across. So we hurried on. 

When we got about half across the prairie Uncle Ned’s wagon 
bogged. The negro men driving the carts tried to go around the 
big wagon one at a time until the four carts were fast in the mud. 
Mother was the only white woman that rode in a cart; the others 
travelled on horseback. Mrs. Bell’s four children, Mrs. Dyer’s 
three, and mother’s four rode in the carts. All that were on horse- 
back had gone on to the timber to let their horses feed and get 
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water. They supposed their families would get there by dark. 
The negro men put all the oxen to the wagon, but could not move 
it; so they had to stay there until morning without wood or water. 
Mother gathered the white children in our cart. They behaved 
very well and went to sleep, except one little boy, Eli Dyer, who 
kicked and cried for Uncle Ned and Aunt Dilue till Uncle Ned 
came and carried him to the wagon. He slept that night in Uncle 
Ned’s arms. 

Mother with all the negro women and children walked six miles 
to the timber and found our friends in trouble. Father and Mr. 
Bundick had gone to the river and helped with the ferry boat, but 
late in the evening the boat grounded on the east bank of the 
Trinity and didn’t get back until morning. While they were gone 
the horses had strayed off and they had to find them before they 
could go to the wagons. Those that travelled on horseback were 
supplied with provisions by other campers. We that stayed in the 
prairie had to eat cold corn bread and cold boiled beef. ‘The 
wagons and carts didn’t get to the timber till night. They had to 


be unloaded and pulled out.’ 
March, 1856.—Crossing the Trinity River. 


iYinii 


icans. 


tion among them; they were loval to their « 


‘A note written by Mrs. Harris in the vear 1898 is as follows: “I know 
of no one living at this time who was in that party except my brother, 
Granville Rose, and myself. He is seventy-five years old, and I am seventy- 
three. He was not with us when we crossed the Trinity, but was helping 
Mr. Stafford with his cattle.” 
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Our hardships began at the Trinity. The river was rising and 
there was a struggle to see who should cross first. Measles, sore 
eyes, whooping cough, and every other disease that man, woman, 
or child is heir to, broke out among us. Our party now consisted 
of the five white families I first mentioned, and Mr. Adam Staf- 
ford’s negroes. We had separated from Mrs. M—. and other 
friends at Vince’s bridge. The horrors of crossing the Trinity are 
beyond my power to describe. One of my little sisters was very 
sick, and the ferryman said that those families that had si 
dren should cross first. When our party got to the boat the water 
broke over the banks above where we were and ran around us. W 
were several hours surrounded by water. Our family was the last 


to get to the boat. We left more than five hundred people on thi 


March, 1836.—Crossing the Trinity. 
Relreating Before the Mexican Army Under General Sania Anna 
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clothes. 

The other families stayed all night in the bottom without 
anything to eat, and the water up in the carts. ‘The men dro 
the horses and oxen to the prairies, and the women, sick children 
and negroes were left in the bottom. The old negro man, Un 


Ned, was left in charge. He put the white women and children in 
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his wagon. It was large and had a canvas cover. The negro 
women and their children he put in the carts. Then he guarded 
the whole party until morning. 

It was impossible for the men to return to their families. They 
spent the night making a raft by torch light. As the camps were 
near a grove of pine timber, there was no trouble about lights. It 
was a night of terror. Father and the men worked some distance 
from the camp cutting down timber to make the raft. It had to be 
put together in the water. We were in great anxiety about the 
people that were left in the bottom ; we didn’t know but they would 
be drowned, or killed by panthers, alligators, or bears. 

As soon as it was daylight the men went to the relief of their 
families and found them cold, wet, and hungry. Many of the fami- 
lies that were water bound I didn’t know; but there were among 
them Mrs. Bell’s three children, and Mrs. Dyer and her sister, Mrs. 
Neal, with five children. Mr. Bundick’s wife had given out the first 
day that we arrived at the river. Her health was delicate, and as 
she and her husband had friends living near Liberty they went 
to their house. When the men on the raft got to those who had 
stayed all night in the Trinity bottom they found that the negroes 
were scared, and wanted to get on the raft; but Uncle Ned told 
them that his young mistress and the children should go first. It 
was very dangerous crossing the slough. The men would bring one 
woman and her children on the raft out of deep water, and men on 
horseback would meet them. It took all day to get the party out 
to the prairies. The men had to carry cooked provisions to them. 

The second day thev brought out the bedding and _ clothes. 
Everything was soaked with water. They had to take the wagon 
and carts apart. The Stafford wagon was the last one brought out. 
Uncle Ned stayed in the wagon until everything was landed on the 
prairie. It took four days to get everything out of the water. 

The man whose oxen were drowned sold his cart to father for 
ten dollars. He said that he had seen enough of Mexico and would 
go back to old Ireland. 

It had been five days since we crossed the Trinity, and we had 
heard no news from the army. The town of Liberty was three 
miles from where we camped. The people there had not left their 
homes, and they gave us all the help in their power. My little 
sister that lad been sick died and was buried in the cemetery at 
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Liberty. After resting a few days our party continued their jour- 
ney, but we remained in the town. Mother was not able to travel; 
she had nursed an infant and the sick child until she was compelled 
to rest. 

A few days after our friends had gone a man crossed the Trinity 
in a skiff bringing bad news. The Mexican army had crossed the 
Brazos and was between the Texas army and Harrisburg. Fannin 
and his men were massacred. President Burnet and his cabinet had 
left Harrisburg and gone to Washington on the bay and were going 
to Galveston Island. The people at Liberty had left. There were 
many families west of the Trinity, among them our nearest neigh- 
bors, Mrs. Roark and Mrs. M—. 


April, 1836.—The Battle of San Jacinto. 


We had been at Liberty three weeks. A Mr. Mariin let father 
use his house. There were two families camped near, those of Mr. 
Bright and his son-in-law, Patrick Reels, from the Colorado river. 
One Thursday evening all of a sudden we heard a sound like distant 
thunder. When it was repeated father said it was cannon, and that 
the Texans and Mexicans were fighting. He had been through the 
war of 1812, and knew it was a battle. The cannonading lasted 
only a few minutes, and father said that the Texans must have been 
defeated, or the cannon would not have ceased firing so quickly. 
We left Liberty in half an hour. The reports of the cannon were 
so distant that father was under the impression that the fighting 
was near the Trinity. The river was ten miles wide at Liberty. 

We travelled nearly all night, sister and I on horseback and 
mother in the cart. Father had two yoke of oxen now. One yoke 
belonged to Adam Stafford and had strayed and father found them. 
The extra yoke was a great help as the roads were very boggy. We 
rested a few hours to let the stock feed. Mr. Bright and two fami- 
lies were with us. We were as wretched as we could be; for we had 
been five weeks from home, and there was not much prospect of 
our ever returning. We had not heard a word from brother or the 
other boys that were driving the cattle. Mother was sick, and we 
had buried our dear little sister at Liberty. 

We continued our journey through mud and water and when we 
camped in the evening fifty or sixty voung men came by who were 
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going to join General Houston. One of them was Harvey Stafford, 
our neighbor, who was returning from the United States with voi- 
unteers. [Father told them there had been fighting, and he in- 
formed them that they could not cross the Trinity at Liberty. 
They brought some good news from our friends. Mr. Stafford had 
met his sisters, Mrs. Dyer, and Mrs. Neai. He said there had been 
a great deal of sickness, but no deaths. He said also that General 


yy 


Gaines of the United States army was at the Neches with a regi- 
ment of soldiers to keep the Indians in subjection, but didn’t pre- 
vent the people from crossing with their slaves. General Gaines 


said the boundary line between the United States and Mexico was 


The’ young men went a short distance from us and camped. 
Then we heard some one calling in the direction of Liberty. We 
could sce a man on horseback waving his hat; and, as we knew there 
was no one left at Liberty, we thought the Mexican army had 
crossed the Trinity. The young men came wiih their guns, and 
when the rider got near enough for us to understand what he said, 
it was “Turn back! The Texas army has whipped the Mexican 
army and the Mexican army are prisoners. No danger! No dan- 
ger! Turn back!’ When he got to the camp he could scarcely 
speak he was so excited and out of breath. When the young men 
began to understand the glorious news they wanted to fire a salute, 
but father made them stop. He told them to save their ammuni- 
tion, for they might need it. 

Father asked the man for an explanation, and he showed a des- 
patch from General !!ouston giving an account of the battle and 
saying it would be safe for the people to return to their homes. 
The courier had crossed the Trinity River in a canoe, swimming his 
horse with the help of two men. He had left the battle field the 
next day after the fighting. He said that General Houston was 
wounded, and that General Santa Anna had not been captured. 

The good news was cheering indeed. The courier’s name was 
MecDermot. Ife was an Irishman and had been an actor. He 
stayed with us that night and told various incidents of the baitle. 
There was not much sleeping during the night. Mr. McDermot 
said that he had not slept in a week. He not only told various in- 
cidents of the retreat of the Texas army, but acted them. The 
first time that mother laughed after the death of my little 
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sister was at his description of General Houston’s helping to get 
a cannon out of a bog. 

We were on the move early the next morning. The courier went 
on to carry the glad tidings to the people who had crossed the 
Sabine, but we took a lower road and went down the Trinity. We 
crossed the river in a flat boat. When Mr. McDermot left us the 


April, 1836.—On the way back Home. 


young men fired a salute. Then they travelled with us until they 
crossed the river. 

We staid one night at a Mr. Lawrence’s, where there were a great 
many families. Mrs. James Perry was there. She had not gone 
east of the Trinity. Her husband, Captain James Perry, was in 
the army. Mrs. Perry was a sister of Stephen F. Austin. My 
parents knew them in Missouri. She had a young babe and a 
pretty little daughter named Emily. 

After crossing the Trinity River we had a disagreeable time 
crossing the bay. It had been raining two days and nights. 
There was a bayou to cross over which there was no bridge, and the 
only way to pass was to go three miles through the bay to get 
around the mouth of the bayou. There were guide-posts to point 
out the way, but it was very dangerous. If we got near the mouth 
of the bayou there was quicksand. If the wind rose the waves 
rolled high. The bayou was infested with alligators. A few days 
before our family arrived at the bay a Mr. King was caught by one 
and carried under water. He was going east with his family. He 
swam his horses across the mouth of the bayou, and then he swam 
back to the west side and drove the cart into the bay. His wife 
and children became frightened, and he turned back and said he 
would go up the river and wait for the water to subside. He got 
his family back on land, and swam the bayou to bring back the 
horses. He had gotten nearly across with them, when a large alli- 
gator appeared. Mrs. King first saw it above water and screamed. 
The alligator struck her husband with its tail and he went under 
water. ‘There were several men present, and they fired their guns 
at the animal, but it did no good. It was not in their power to 
rescue Mr. King. The men waited several days and then killed a 
beef, put a quarter on the bank, fastened it with a chain, and then 
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watched it until the alligator came out, when they shot and killed 
it. This happened several days before the battle. 

We passed the bayou without any trouble or accident, except the 
loss of my sunbonnet. It blew off as we reached the shore. The 
current was very swift at the mouth of the bayou. Father wanted 
to swim in and get it for me, but mother begged him not to go in 
the water, so I had the pleasure of seeing it float away. I don’t 
remember the name of the bayou, but a little town called Wallace 
was opposite across the bay. We saw the big dead alligator, and we 
were glad to leave the Trinity. 

Father’s horse had strayed, but we wouldn’t stop to find it. He 
said when he got home he would go back and hunt for it. 


April, 1836.—On the San Jacinto Battle Field. 


We arrived at Lynchburg in the night. There we met several 
families that we knew, and among them was our neighbor, Mrs. 
M—. She had travelled with Moses Shipman’s family. 

We crossed the San Jacinto the next morning and stayed until 
late in the evening on the battle field. Both armies were camped 
near. General Santa Anna had been captured. ‘There was great 
rejoicing at the meeting of friends. Mr. Leo Roark was in the 
battle. He had met his mother’s family the evening before. He 
came to the ferry just as we landed, and it was like seeing a brother. 
He asked mother to go with him to the camp to see General Santa 
Anna and the Mexican prisoners. She would not go, because, as 
she said, she was not dressed for visiting; but she gave sister and 
me permission to go to the camp. I had lost my bonnet crossing 
Trinity Bay and was compelled to wear a table cloth again. It 
was six weeks since we had left home, and our clothes were very 
much dilapidated. I could not go to see the Mexican prisoners 
with a table cloth tied on my head for I knew several of the young 
men. I was on the battle field of San Jacinto the 26th of April, 


*Mr. King’s widow and two children, a son and daughter, lived at Har- 
risburg for a time after the Revolution and then moved to Galveston. The 
daughter married a Mr. Vedder, of Galveston, and is still living there. 
The son also married and lived in Galveston.— ADELE B. Looscan. 

To this Mrs. Harris adds that Mrs. King died of yellow fever in Houston 
in 1836, leaving one son, a printer, Ben F. King. 
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1836. The 28th was the anniversary of my birth. I was eleven 
years old. 

We stayed on the battle field several hours. Father was helping 
with the ferry boat. We visited the graves of the Texans that were 
killed in the battle, but there were none of them that I knew. The 
dead Mexicans were lying around in every direction. 

Mother was very uneasy about Uncle James Wells, who was miss- 
ing. Mr. Roark said uncle had been sent two days before the 
battle with Messrs. Church Fulcher, and Wash Secrest to watch 
General Cos. They had gone to Stafford’s Point, and were chased 
by the Mexicans and separated. Fulcher and Secrest returned 
before the battle. Mr. Roark says the burning of Vince’s bridge 
prevented several of the scouts from getting back. 

Father worked till the middle of the afternoon helping with the 
ferry boat, and then he visited the camp. He did not see General 
Santa Anna, but met some old friends he had known in Missouri. 
We left the battle field late in the evening. We had to pass 
among the dead Mexicans, and father pulled one out of the road, 
so we could get by without driving over the body, since we could 
not go around it. The prairie was very boggy, it was getting dark, 
and there were now twenty or thirty families with us. We were 
glad to leave the battle field, for it was a grewsome sight. We 


April, 1836.—Leaving the San Jacinto Battle Ground. 


camped that night on the prairie, and could hear the wolves howl 
and bark as they devoured the dead. 

We met Mr. Kuykendall’s family from Fort Bend, now Rich- 
mond. Their hardships had been greater than ours. They had stayed 
at home and had had no idea that the Mexican army was near. 
One day the negro ferryman was called in English, and he carried 
the boat across. On the other side he found the Mexicans, who took 
possession of the boat and embarked as many soldiers as it could 
carry. While they were crossing some one said it was Captain 
Wiley Martin’s company. They knew he was above, near San 
Felipe, and men, women, and children ran down the river bank 
expecting to meet their friends; but just as the boat landed the 
negro ferryman called out “Mexicans!” There were three or four 
families of the Kuykendalls, and they ran for the bottom. Mrs. 
Abe Kuykendall had a babe in her arms. She ran a short distance 
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and then thought about her little girl and went back. She saw her 
husband take the child from the nurse, and she afterwards said she 
was then the happiest woman in the world. 


April, 1836.—Camping near the Battle Ground. 
The Kuykendalls. 


One old gentleman ran back to the house, got his money, went 
through a potato patch and buried it. The money was silver and 
was so heavy he could not carry it away. One young married 
woman with a babe in her arms ran into a big field and followed 
the party that was on the outside. The fence was high, and they 
had now gotten out of sight of the Mexicans, so the woman’s hus- 
band came to the fence, and she gave him the child. He told her 
to climb over, but she turned and ran in a different direction. Her 
husband followed the other families. They stayed that night in a 
cane-brake without anything to eat, and the children suffered ter- 


ribly. ‘The next day they made their way to Harrisburg and got 
assistance. They were at Lynchburg during the battle, and were 


helped by General Houston, and furnished means to get back home. 

Mrs. Abe Kuykendall nursed the child that had been left by its 
mother. She said they had heard from the mother. She had 
gone through the field and got out, and had gone twenty miles 
down the river to Henry Jones’ ferry, where she fell in with some 
people she knew. She thought her husband and friends would go 
there. She was alone the first day and night, and the next day she 


got to Henry Jones’. 
April, 1836.—//earing bad News. 


Early the next morning we were on the move. We had to take 
a roundabout road, for the burning of Vince’s bridge prevented 
us from going directly home. Wecould hear nothing but sad news. 
San Felipe had been burned, and dear old Harrisburg was in ashes. 
There was nothing left of the Stafford plantation but a crib with 
a thousand bushels of corn. The Mexicans turned the houses at 
the Point into a hospital. They knew that it was a place where 
political meetings had been held. 

Leo Roark told father while we were in the camps that he was 
confident Colonel Almonte, General Santa Anna’s aide-de-camp, 
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was the Mexican that had the horses for sale in our neighborhood 
the fourth of July, 34. Father could not get to see General Al- 
monte, for he was anxious to get us away from the battle ground 
before night. 

Burning the saw mili at Harrisburg and the buildings on Staf- 
ford’s plantation was a calamity that greatly affected the people. 
On the plantation there were a sugar-mill, cotton-gin, blacksmith- 
shop, grist-mill, a dwelling-house, negro houses, and a stock of 
farming implements. ‘The Mexicans saved the corn for bread, and 
it was a great help to the people of the neighborhood. 


April, 1836.—Going Home after the Battle. 


We camped that evening on Sims’ bayou. We met men with 
Mexicans going to the army, and heard from Brother Granville. 
Mr. Adam Stafford had got home with the boys, and they were all 
well. We heard that the cotton that the farmers had hauled to 
the Brazos with the expectation of shipping it to Brazoria on the 
steamer Yellowstone, then at Washington, was safe. Father said 
if he got his cotton to market I should have two or three sun-bon- 
nets, as he was tired of secing me wearing a table-cloth around my 
head. 

We heard that Uncle James Wells was at Stafford’s Point. He 
made a narrow escape from being captured by the Mexicans. 
When he and Messrs. Secrest and Fulcher were run into the bot- 
tom, his horse ran against a tree and fell down, and uncle was badly 
hurt. He lost his horse and gun. He went into the bottom. He 
saw the houses burning on the Stafford plantation. As he was over- 
seer there when he joined the army at the time when Colonel Travis 
called for assistance, it was like his home. General Cos marched 
on the next day, but left a strong guard at the Point. 

While mother was talking about Uncle James, he and Deaf 
Smith rode up to our camp. It was a happy surprise. Uncle 
James’s shoulder was very lame. The night after he lost his horse 


April, 1836.—Camping on Sims’ Bayou. Meeting Deaf Smith. 


and gun he crawled inside the Mexican line and captured a horse 
and saddle. He then went into the bottom at Mrs. M—.’s house, 
where he found corn and bacon and a steel mill for grinding the 
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corn. His arm was so lame he could not grind corn, so he ate fried 
eggs and bacon. He had been to our house, and he said everything 
we left on the place had been destroyed. Ile watched on the prairie 
that night till he saw so many Mexican fugitives wandering about 
that he knew there had been a battle. He met Deaf Smith and 
other men sent by General Houston to carry a dispatch from Santa 
Anna to Filisola. Deaf Smith told uncle all about the battle, and 
said he had captured General Cos the next day six miles south of 
Stafford’s Point. Cos had a fine china pitcher full of water and 
one ear of corn. He carried Cos to the Point, where he got a 
horse, and then took him back to the San Jacinto battle ground. 
He left the fine pitcher at the Point, and he gave it to Uncle James. 
Uncle stayed there till Mr. Smith returned from Filisola’s camp 
with an answer to Santa Anna’s dispatch. 

Mr. Smith could speak Spanish. He said that when he cap- 
tured General Cos, whom he did not know, he asked him if he had 
been in the battle. On being answered in the affirmative, he asked 
him if he had been a prisoner. General Cos replied that he had 
not, but that he escaped after dark the evening of the battle, and 
that he abandoned his horse at the burnt bridge. Smith then 
asked him if he had seen General Cos, and he said that he had 
not. Smith continued: “I am Deaf Smith, and I want to find 
General Cos. He offered one thousand dollars for my head, and if 
I can find him I will cut off his head and send it to Mexico.” 
When they arrived at the battle ground he was very much surprised 
to find his prisoner was General Cos. He took the horse and saddle 
back to Uncle James, and gave him the fine pitcher, and when we 
got home uncle gave the pitcher to mother. 

Father examined uncle’s shoulder, and said there were no bones 
broken, and that he would be well in three or four weeks. Mother 
had some of Uncle James’ clothing. She trimmed his hair, and 
made him go to the bavou, bathe, and put on clean clothes. All 
our soldiers were dirty and ragged. As Uncle James had fever, 
mother wanted him to go home with her, but he would not. He 
said that he had been absent from the army ten days, and must 
report to headquarters. 

Deaf Smith was very anxious to get back to the army. He was 
dark and looked like a Mexican. He was dressed in buckskin and 
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said that he would be ashamed to be seen in a white shirt. He said 
that Uncle James would be taken for a tory or a stay-at- home. 

Deaf Smith was the man that helped burn the Vince bridge. He 
said if the bridge had not been destroyed, General Filisola would 
have heard of Santa Anna’s defeat and would have marched to 
his assistance, as he was not more than thirty miles from the battle 
ground. General Urrea was also on the west bank of the Brazos 
river with a division of the Mexican army. When the first fugi- 
tives from the battle field arrived at the headquarters of Filisola, 
he did not believe their report, but when others came with the 
horrid tidings, he became convinced. The Mexican fugitives gave 
such a dreadful account of Santa Anna’s fall that General Filisola, 
when Deaf Smith arrived, was preparing to cross the river to join 
General Urrea. 

Mr. Smith left our camp before daylight. Uncle James Wells 
stayed with us until we were ready to start home. He was sick all 
night, and father gave him medicine and bound up his arm. 

General Santa Anna was captured the next day after the battle. 
He was seen by Captain Karnes to plunge into the bayou on a fine 
black horse. He made his escape from the battle ground on Allen 
Vince’s horse, but not on the fine saddle. The horse went home 
carrying acommon saddle. He was taken to headquarters and after 
a few days was restored to Allen Vinee. James Brown went to 
General Sherman and pointed out the horse. General Santa Anna 
was captured by James A. Silvester, Washington Secrest, and 
Sion Bostick. A Mr. Cole was the first man that got to Santa 
Anna.'’ He was hid in the grass, was dirty and wet, and was 
dressed as a common soldier. He rode to the camps behind Mr. 
Robinson. The men had no idea that they had Santa Anna a pris- 
oner till the Mexicans began to say in their own language, “the 


president.” 


A note made by Mrs. Harris in 1898 says: “Santa Anna gave Mr. Cole 
acup. Mrs. Cole, his widow, has the cup. She lives at Eagle Lake, Colo- 
rado county. Wash Secrest died in Columbus, Colorado county, in the 
year *59. S. Bostick resided many years in Colorado county. [He now 
lives at San Saba, Texas—Eprror QUARTERLY.] I knew Bostick, Cole, and 
Secrest.” 
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April 30, 1836.—Going Home. Mrs. Brown’s Family. 


We stayed one day on Sims’ bayou. ‘There were more than one 
hundred families, and all stopped to rest and let the stock feed. 
We met a Mrs. Brown' who was living at William Vince’s when 
the Mexican army crossed the bridge. They took possession 
of Allen Vince’s fine black horse. Mrs. Brown’s son James, a 
lad aged thirteen, went and mounted the horse and would not give 
him up. The Mexicans made the boy a prisoner. His mother 
came out and asked for General Santa Anna. Colonel Almonte 
came out and asked in English what he could do for her. She told 
him she was a subject of the king of England, and demanded pro- 
tection. Almonte assured her that she and her children would 
not be hurt, and ordered her son to be liberated. Santa Anna’s 
servant put a fine saddle on the horse. It was ornamented with 
gold, and had solid gold stirrups. When the captured plunder was 
sold at auction, the Texas soldiers bid it in and presented it to Gen- 
eral Houston. Mrs. Brown stayed at Mr. William Vince’s till after 
the battle. We met some English friends from Columbia that were 
going home. The Adkinses that lived in our neighborhood were 
relatives of Mrs. Brown.. We met the pretty English girl, Jenny 
Adkins. She was married and was the mother of two children. 


April 30, 1836.—Home, Sweet Home. 
} 


We camped one day and two nights on Sim’s Bayou. We had 
traveled since the twenty-first, without resting, half the time in 
mud and water. It was only fifteen miles home. 

Early in the morning we broke camp. We were alone; the other 
families lived farther down the country. The weather was getting 
warm, and we stopped two hours in the middle of the day ata 
water hole. When the sun set we were still five miles from home. 

We overtook our nearest neighbor, Mrs. M——. She had left 
Sims’ Bayou that morning with the Shipman family, but had sepa- 


™rs. Brown was a Scotch woman. Her son, James K. Brown, after- 
wards became a prominent merchant of Galveston. He never married, and 
has been dead many years. A daughter Jessie married a Mr. Wade and 
lived in St. Louis.—ADELE B. Looscan. 

Mrs. Harris adds a note to the effect that Mrs. Brown gave a description 
of the fine saddle and recounted the story of the burning of the bridge. 
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rated from them, saying she could find the way home. One of her 
oxen got down, and she could neither get it up nor get the yoke off 
the other ox. When we drove up she had her four children on her 
horse and was going to walk to our house. She knew that we had 
started home that morning. If we had not stopped two hours we 
should have been with her about the middle of the afternoon. 
Father unyoked her oxen, and turned loose one of his that was 
broken down and put the other along with Mrs. M ’s stronger 
ox to her cart. It was now dark and we traveled slower. The oxen 
were tired and kept feeding all the time. One of Mrs. M 
daughters and 1 rode her horse; it was a great relief to me, for I 





; 
S) 





was tired of riding in the cart. 
It was ten o’clock when we got home. We camped near the 
house. 


Sunday morning, May 1, 1836.—Home. 


Father said we could not go in until morning. Uncle James 
told mother that the floor had been torn up by the Mexicans in 
searching for eggs. He would have put the house in order, but his 
shoulder and arm were so painful he could not work. 

As soon as it was light enough for us to see we went to the house, 
and the first thing we saw was the hogs running out. Father’s 
bookcase lay on the ground broken open, his books, medicines, and 
other things scattered on the ground, and the hogs sleeping on 
them. When Mrs. M *s children, sister, and I got to the door, 
there was one big hog that would not go out till father shot at 
him. Then we children began picking up the books. We could 
not find those that Colonel Travis gave us, but did find broken toys 
that belonged to our dear little sister that died. Through the joy 
and excitement since the battle of San Jacinto, we had forgotten 
our sad bereavement. 

The first thing that father did after breakfast was to go to the 
corn field. He had planted corn the first of March, and it needed 
plowing. He did not wait for Monday, or to put the house in 
order, but began plowing at once. His field was in the bottom, 
and he had hidden his plow. 

Mother said I should ride Mrs. M *s horse, and go to Staf- 
ford’s Point and bring Brother Granville home. I did not want to 
go. Sister said that I could wear her bonnet. My dress was very 
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much the worse for wear. It was pinned up the back, my shoes 
were down at the heels, and my stockings were dirty. I was 
greatly embarrassed, for I knew all the boys were at the Point. I 
did all the primping that the circumstances would permit, plaiting 
my hair, etc. I had had iny face wrapped in a table cloth till it 
was thoroughly blanched. When I got to the Point there were 
more than one hundred people there, men, women, children, 
negroes, and Mexicans. Many of the Mexicans were sick and 
wounded ; I had never seen such a dirty and ragged crowd. The 
boys were without shoes and hats, and their hair was down to their 
shoulders. After I had met them I did not feel ashamed of my 
appearance. Brother got his horse, and we went home. 

I was not near the burnt buildings; the plantation was in the 
bottom, on Oyster Creek. The Stafford family used the house at 
the Point for a summer residence; and, as they brought their 
negroes out of the bottom in the summer, there were a good many 
houses at the Point. 

When brother and I got home we found mother and Mrs. M—— 
at the wash tub. I was shocked, for mother had always kept the 
Sabbath. At noon father and brother put down the floor, Mrs. 
M 





’s girls and I scoured it, and we moved in. 
Mrs. M took a bucket and went back to give water to her 
sick oxen, but found the ox dead. Brother Granville helped her to 





move home that evening. 

Mother was very despondent, but father was hopeful. He said 
Texas would gain her independence and become a great nation. 

Uncle James Wells came home with two Mexicans for servants, 
and put them to work in the corn field. There was now a scarcity 
of bread. The people came back in crowds, stopping at Harris- 
burg and in our neighborhood. <A colony of Irish that had left 
San Patricio in February stopped at Stafford’s Point. 

Father had hid some of our things in the bottom, among them 
a big chest. Mother had packed it with bedding, clothes, and other 
things we could not take when we left home. After a few days, 
Uncle and brother hauled it to the house, and that old blue chest 
proved a treasure. When we left home we wore our best clothes. 
Now our best clothes were in the chest, among them my old sun- 
bonnet. I was prouder of that old bonnet than in after years of 
a new white lace one that my husband gave me. 
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By the middle of May our neighbors that we had parted from 
came home. They had got to the Sabine River before they heard 
of the battle of San Jacinto. 

Father and the men that had cotton on the banks of the Brazos 
went to the river to build a flat boat to ship their cotton to Bra- 
zoria. Mother said that it would be best for them to wait a few 
days, but they would not stop. They said that as they had been 
camping for two months it would make them sick to sleep in a 
house. Uncle James stayed with us. He had several bales of 
cotton, but was not able to work. He looked after our Mexicans 
and helped the women in the neighborhood to get their corn 
worked. They all got Mexicans, but it required an overseer to 
make them work. 

There was no prospect of a cotton crop in our neighborhood. 
The people had been very short of provisions, and there would have 
been suffering among them if the citizens of New Orleans had not 
tent a schooner load to Harrisburg. The provisions were distrib- 
uted without cost. 

There was considerable talk of a new town’s being started on 
Buffalo Bayou about ten miles above Harrisburg by the Allen 
brothers. ‘They wanted to buy out the Harris claim at Harrisburg, 
jut the Harris brothers would not sell. 


June, 1836.—Shipping Cotton on a Flatboat. 


The first of June the men sent word that they had the cotton 
on a boat ready to start, and that Uncle Ned should be sent with 
the Stafford’s wagon to bring home family supplies. It was more 
than fifty miles by land, but a long and dangerous route by water. 

The new town laid out by the Allens was named Houston, in 
honor of General Houston. There were circulars and drawings 
sent out, which represented a large city, showing churches, a court- 
house, a market house and a square of ground set aside to use for 
a building for Congress, if the seat of government should be 
located there. The government had been on the move since the 


The land at Harrisburg was in litigation between the heirs of Jno. R. 
Harris and Robert Wilson, and by the time the courts were in session and 
the suit settled, the town of Houston had been made the seat of govern- 
ment, which gave it a great advantage over the more favorably located town 
of Harrisburg.—ADELE B. Looscan. 
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beginning of February, stopping temporarily at Washington on the 
Brazos, Harrisburg, Washington on the bay, Galveston Island, 
Lynchburg, Velasco, and Columbia. There was so much excitement 
about the city of Houston that some of the young men in our neigh- 
borhood, my brother among them, visited it. After being absent 
some time they said that it was hard work to find the city in the 
pine woods; and that, when they did, it consisted of one dugout 
canoe, a bottle gourd of whisky and a surveyor’s chain and compass, 
and was inhabited by four men with an ordinary camping outfit. 
We had a good joke on the boys at their disappointment. We asked 
them at what hotel they put up, and whether they went to church 
and to the theater. They took our teasing in good part and said 
they were thankful to get home alive. They said the mosquitoes 
were as large as grasshoppers, and that to get away from them they 
went bathing. The bayou water was clear and cool, and they 
thought they would have a nice bath, but ina few minutes the water 
was alive with alligators. One man ran out on the north side, and 
the others, who had come out where they went in, got a canoe and 
rescued him. He said a large panther had been near by, but that it 
ran off as the canoe approached. 

While father was gone, a man came to our house trying to find a 
place to teach school. Mother told him that the men who had fami- 
lies were absent, but that she thought he could get a school, and that 
she expected father home in a few days. He said he was without 
money. He had been in the battle of San Jacinto, but as the army 
had gone west, he had decided to teach until he could get money 
to return to the United States. He offered to teach us three chil- 
dren for his board until he could get a school. Mother was glad to 
have a teacher for us, for we had been out of school since Septem- 
ber, °35, when our teacher and the young men had gone to San 
Antonio, then in possession of the Mexicans under General Cos. 
We gathered what books we could and began work. We were well 


June, 1836.—Stafford’s Point. 


pleased with the teacher, whose name was Bennet. We were with- 
out paper and wrote on slates. 

The first copy Mr. Bennet wrote seemed to amuse our Mexican 
servant. He picked up a pencil, wrote a few words, and handed the 
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slate to Mr. Bennet. The Mexican wrote French, and the teacher 
was a French scholar, and they had a long conversation in that lan- 
guage. The Mexican had been a colonel under Santa Anna, and he 
said that he and Santa Anna were not far apart when the battle 
began. ‘The Mexican soldiers were resting, and Santa Anna was 
asleep, not expecting an attack by the Texans. The cavalry had 
just finished watering their horses, and Santa \nna’s servant was 
riding Allen Vince’s fine black stallion, using a common saddle. He 
said the last he had seen of Santa Anna was when he was mounting 
the horse dressed in ordinary clothes. We had treated the Mexican 
like a negro servant, and had made him work, churn, wash, and do 
all kinds of drudgery, besides working in the corn field. He said 
he was well off, and had a home and family in Mexico. He stayed 
with us only a few days after he let us know he was a gentleman. I 
don’t remember his name. We called him Anahuac, after the town 
that was the Mexican port of entry. 


July 4, 1836.—A Bull fight. 


Father and the men arrived home the last of June. It was three 
weeks from the time they left Mr. William Little’s before they 
landed at Brazoria. They sold their cotton for a good price and 
bought family supplies. Father did not forget his promise, but got 
sister and me nice bonnets. 

The men employed Mr. Bennet to teach, and built a shed on the 
side of the log cabin we used the vear before for a school house. A 
blacksmith, a Mr. Thompson, had rented the house and opened a 
shop. He said then when it rained he would quit work and let the 
children use his shop. There were only eight pupils. Mr. Dyer 
sent three boys and Mrs. M two girls. Mr. A would not 
send his children. He and Mrs. M were keeping up their quar- 
rel. Brother Granville and William Dyer were the largest boys in 
school. 

We had been in school but a few days when we had quite an 
adventure with two wild bulls. There was no fence around the log 
house, and the cattle fed close by. One day two large bulls were 
fighting, and got near the house. The teacher said for the children 
to go into the shop. We ran to the door, but could not get it open; 
so we climbed up the side of the house, and with the help of the 
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teacher and the boys got on the roof. By the time we reached it the 
bulls were under the shed. It was fun for the boys, but the girls 
were scared. The bulls pawed the ground, fought, and bellowed, the 
boys laughing and hallooing, and the girls crying. The boys said 
we would have to stay on the house all night, if nobody came for 
us. The teacher was as helpless as a child. He had been reared in 
Mobile, Alabama. After the boys had had their fun, they got down 
and ran the cattle off. The bulls quit fighting and went away bel- 
lowing. The next day the men built a fence around the school 
house. Our Texas boys had a good joke on Mr. Bennet; they said 
if he had showed fight the cattle would have run. 

Mr. William Stafford, owner of the Stafford plantation came back 
to Texas. He and his family had been living in the United States 
since the year 34. He came back by water and landed at Galveston. 
Ile had not had a letter from Texas since April. His daughters 
had written while they were on the Sabine river, but he heard at 
Galveston for the first time that all the buildings on his plantation 
had been burned by the Mexicans. He said he would not rebuild, 
and gave his land and cattle to his sons, Adam and Harvey, and his 
married daughters, Mrs. Dyer and Mrs. Neal. He meant to move 
the negroes, who had built several small houses, to Eastern Texas 
in the winter. 


July, 1836.—The great City of Houston. 


We heard glowing accounts of the citv on Buffalo Bayou. Several 
families from Brazoria and Columbia had moved there, among them 
Ben Fort Smith, his mother, Mrs. Obedience Smith, and family, 
Mr. Woodruff, Mr. Mann, with his wife and two step sons, Flournoy 
Hunt and Sam Allen, Moseley Baker, and others. Uncle James 
had gone to Houston to locate land. Everybody had the Houston 
fever. They were building a steam saw mill there. Father was 
going to locate land near Houston on Bray's Bayou. Mr. Smith 
wanted him to settle in town, and said he would give him a lot; but 
father could not do so, as he had to live on the land to secure title. 

The fourth of July came and went and we had no celebration, 
but were to have a barbecue and ball in September. President 
David G. Burnet issued a proclamation for an election the first 


Monday in September. The young people had no amusements and 
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no church to attend. I was in my twelfth year and had not heard 
a sermon since Easter “33, when I was in New Orleans. We had 
been disappointed the Christmas before in our expectation of going 
toa ball at Henry Jones’ and seeing the steamer Yellowstone. The 
boat ran down the river a few days before the battle of San Jacinto, 
and the Mexicans tried to catch it with their lariats. The Yellow- 
stone had gone to New Orleans. 


August, 1836. 


August came, but it seemed as if September never would. Our 
echool was doing well, and several young men had entered, among 
them Leo and Jack Roark, Moses and James Shipman, Mr. Calder 
and Harvey Stafford. 

Mr. Stafford had gone back to the United States. His wife was 
to return to Texas in the winter and take the slaves back to Eastern 
Texas. There was a prospect for plenty of corn in our neighbor- 
hood, but no cotton, as there was no cotton gin. Father said there 
would be good crops of both corn and cotton raised near Brazoria 
and Columbia. 

One of father’s St. Louis friends, Mr. Gillette, was visiting us. 
His wife was a sister of Ex-Governor Henry Smith’s wife. Mr. 
Gillette’s wife died while we were in St. Louis. He had two little 
children, a boy named Edwin and a girl named Martha. Mother 
took care of the children till they were sent to married sisters in 
Kentucky. We were glad to see Mr. Gillette, especially since he 
had seen mother’s father three months before, while we had not 
heard from St. Louis in three years. It was a great satisfaction to 
hear from our friends. 


September, 1836.—An Election. 


The first of September was Monday.’ The election held then was 
the 

All things come to him who waits. The barbecue, ball, and elec- 
tion were at Mr. Dyer’s, near our house. The people came from 
different settlements and several of our Harrisburg friends were 
there. William Harris and Robert Wilson were judges and Clinton 


Ept- 





‘This is a mistake. September the first, 1836, came on Thursday. 
TOR QUARTERLY. 
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Harris clerk. Others from Harrisburg were Mr. Doby, George and 
Isaac liams, James Brewster, Miss Isabella Harris, sister of the 
four brothers, Lewis B. Harris and several young ladies, among 
them Misses Llizabeth and Jane Earl. Mr. McDermot, the courier 
who had carried the news of the battle of San Jacinto to the 
Sabine River, was there. He was young, handsome, and sociable, 
and was quite a hero. He was electioneering for Sam Houston and 
Mirabeau Lamar. When the returns came in Houston was elected 
president and Lamar, vice-president. 

IT had been to an election in Harrisburg in the year *33, when a 
delegate was elected to represent Coahuila and Texas in the Mexi- 
can Congress, but I don’t remember the names of the candidates. 
The next election I attended was at Mr. Dyer’s, when delegates were 
sent to San Felipe, in the fall of *35. W. P. Harris and C. C. Dyer 
were elected at that time. That election for president and vice-pres- 
ident of the Republic of Texas, September 1, 1836, was the last I 
attended. There was no drinking or fighting. The ladies spent the 
day quilting. The young people began dancing at three o’clock 
and kept it up til! next morning. * * * Mother had ripped 
up an old silk and made me a ball dress. It was one she had before 
she married, and it had been left in the old blue chest that was 
hid in the bottom when we ran away from the Mexicans. That was 
my last ball at an election. After that there was too much whisky 


drunk for ladies to be present. 
October, 1836.—After the Ball. 


We were going to school. Mother was very anxious to move, and 
would have gone to the United States, if father had consented. 

Congress met at Columbia the third of this month. President 
David G. Burnet retired from office, and Houston and Lamar were 
inaugurated. 

There was a great deal of excitement among the people in regard 
to General Santa Anna. He was a prisoner, and there were some 
of the Texans who would have had him shot for the slaughter of 
Colonel Fannin’s men; while others wished him sent to Mexico, 
under promise to acknowledge the independence of Texas. There 
had been severe threats made against President Burnet, and he was 
glad to become a private citizen. Father said that Mr. Burnet was 
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honorable and just: in all his official life, but there were so many 
ambitious men in Texas they were liable to start strife among the 
people. If Colonel Travis and Colonel Fannin had obeyed orders 
and retreated until they could have joined General Houston at Gon- 
zales, the Mexican army could not have crossed the Colorado, but 
every man seemed to think he could command an army. 


November and December, 1836. 


Our school closed the last of December and Mr. Bennet went 
back to the United States. Father took him to Harrisburg, where 
he boarded a schooner for New Orleans. That was the first time 
father had been to Harrisburg after the Mexicans burned it. He 
said the people were building, and that they had made the Mexicans 
burn brick and help build houses. 

Father visited the new town at Houston. He said the Allens 
would bring a steamboat from New York the next year; that they 
were having one built. It was to run from Galveston to Houston. 
They would have bought the Yellowstone, but she was too large to 
turn around in Buffalo Bayou. 

Mrs. Stafford came back. She was getting ready to move the 
negroes. She said she would farm near the Sabine river, while 
Mr. Stafford stayed in the state of Mississippi, and if Texas were 
invaded again by Mexico, she would cross the negroes into Louis- 
jana, as they had the right to run from the Indians or Mexicans. 
Uncle Ned came to tell us goodby. He said he would take care of 
his mistress and take the negroes to the United States. 


January 1, 1837. 


The year *86 had gone with all its horrors. The Christmas 
before, in 1835, we were expecting to go to Henry Jones’ to a ball 
and to see the steamer Yellowstone carry off the cotton. She did 
not come, but ferried the Texas army across the Brazos at Groce’s. 
While a part of the Mexican army was camped at Henry Jones’ 
ferry she passed down, and the Mexicans tried to catch her with 
their lariats. 

This Christmas there had been three deaths, two of them in our 
neighborhood. Mrs. Roark died on Christmas day, Mr. Shipman’s 
eldest son died a few days after, and a Mr. Gordon died with con- 
sumption. 
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All our neighbors were preparing to move. Mr. Dyer was to 
move to Fort Bend, and Mr. Neal had located land on Bray’s Bayou, 
ten miles from Houston. Mr. Bell lived on rented land and was 
going to move. Since the cotton gin on Stafford’s plantation had 
been burned there was no use for the farmers to raise cotton, for 
they would have had to haul it twenty miles to have it ginned. No 
one would build again till the trouble with Mexico was settled. 

General Santa Anna was still a prisoner. Father saw him at 
Dr. Phelps’s, near Columbia. Stephen F. Austin died early in 
December, but we did not hear the sad news till father returned 
from Columbia. 

February, 1837. 


Father was planting corn. He said there would be a market for 
corn, as there would be a great many people coming to Texas that 
year. The planters from the states of Mississippi and Louisiana 
were moving to Texas. 

Congress had appointed judges and divided Texas into judicial 
districts. Court was to be held in Houston in March as that town 
was to be the seat of Harris county. Congress was to meet in 
Houston in May. The land office at San Felipe had been closed 
by the Mexican government in the year *34. Father and Colonel 
Travis, the hero of the Alamo, were in San Felipe at the time. 
Father didn’t locate land. The land office would be opened the 
first of June in Houston. Father was going to locate land on 
Bray’s Bayou, five miles from Houston, and was to move there in 
the summer. We were very sorry to move from the place that had 
been our home since January *34, but as father was to get a home 
very near Houston the change would be for the best. 

Mrs. M—. was to remain. She had a large stock of cattle and 
did not pay any rent, so she was satisfied. Father advised her to 
locate land, but all the land near by had been grabbed by specuala- 
tors that had swarmed in from the United States. 


March, 1837.—Court in Houston. 


The first court held in the Republic of Texas, under the new 
régime, was in Houston, March, 1837. Father attended the 
court. He had been summoned by the sheriff of Harrisburg 
county, John W. Moore, to serve on the grand jury. The jury sat 
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on a log under an arbor of pine bushes. Mr. Moore had been 
alcalde under the Mexican government. 

This court witnessed another act in the A—. and M—. tragedy. 
Mrs. M—. went before the grand jury and had Mr. A—. indicted 
for the murder of her husband. He was the first man tried in 
Houston for murder and he was acquitted. He had been tried at 
Harrisburg for the same crime before Judge David G. Burnet in 
‘34 and pronounced not guilty. Poor man, he had had so much 
trouble he decided to leave that part of Texas. 

Father said he went out on Bray’s Bayou and cut his name on a 
pine tree, and that he would camp there soon and build a corn crib, 
so he could claim the land. 

One of Mr. Woodruff’s step-daughters, Miss Mary Smith, mar- 
ried a Mr. McCrory. They were the first people to marry in 
Houston. 

The young men in Houston were preparing to give a grand ball 
on the twenty-first of April. The dancing was to be in the capitol 
building, if the representative hall was in a condition to be used. 


April, 1837.—Celebrating the First Anniversary of the Battle of 
San Jacinto near Stafford’s Point. 


When father returned from Houston after the grand jury 
adjourned he said that if possible he would take us to the ball on 
the twenty-first of April at Houston. He had an invitation for 
Mrs. Rose and daughters, with Clinton Harris’ compliments writ- 
ten on the back. To say I was wild at the prospect would best 
describe my happiness, till mother reminded me that one of our 
neighbors, a Mrs. Turner, was very sick and had sent for father as 
soon as he returned home. She said that she would not leave a 
sick neighbor with two children to go anywhere. The Turners 
were refugees from San Patricio and had been but a short time 
among us. 

The young men in our neighborhood said that they must have a 


"Mr. McCrory was a gallant soldier in the war for independence. He 
lived only a few weeks after his marriage, and some years afterwards his 
widow married Hon. Anson Jones, the last President of the Republic of 
Texas. Mrs. Jones is still living at her home in Houston.—ADELE B, 
Looscan. 
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ball on the first anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto. There 
were but few young ladies amongst us. Several had married and 
moved away, and everyone that could was going to Houston. Mrs. 
Dyer said that they could dance at her house. There was an old 
Irishman living near us that had two pretty daughters, but he 
would not allow the boys to visit them; so the young men asked 
mother to see if she could get him to let the girls attend the ball. 
Their mother had been dead several years. Mother went to see 
the old man, whose name was Paddy Malone. The names of the 
girls were Margaret and Rosie. He was so pleased by mother’s visit 
that he consented for her to take them to the ball. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and asked mother not to let any d— heretic make 
love to his girls. 

The ball was not a success. There were but few young people 
present, and the pretty young Irish girls monopolized all the atten- 
tion of the young men. None of our Harrisburg friends attended. 
* * * This was the last time the four families of Dyer, Neal, Bell, 
and Rose met. We had lived near neighbors since the year 734 
without a word of dissension among us. 

After the ball we all went home sadly disappointed, and to make 
the affair worse, several young people stopped at our house on their 
way from Houston and told us what a grand affair the first San 
Jacinto ball there had been. 

The summer of °37 soon passed. We had a good school and 
raised a good crop. Harvey Stafford died very suddenly with con- 
gestion. As his death occurred soon after our San Jacinto ball, it 
was a sad bereavement, for he was a favorite with the old people 
as well as young. “he Irish colony from San Patricio left early 
in the summer, and Paddy Malone with his pretty daughters went 
with them. 

In September we moved to our new home on Bray’s Bayou. We 
lived that winter in a log house, attending church in Houston and 
going to school there in the year *38. The teacher’s name was 
Hambleton. He taught the second school in Houston. Mrs. Saw- 
yer taught the first. She married a Mr. Lockhart. The school 
house was built of rough plank and consisted of two rooms. The 
boys’ room was without a plank floor, and there was no shutter to 
the door, nor glass to the window. Rough planks placed on barrels 
and nail kegs served for desks and seats. The names of the families 
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represented were: Rose, Parker, Woodruff, King, Macleroy, Cooper, 
Martin, Kilgore, Gayley, and Vernon. Sam Allen and his half- 
brother, Flournoy Hunt, attended, and others whose names I don’t 
remember, among them a pretty girl from New York, who criticised 
our school, Texas, and Houston till we nicknamed her Texas. 
Several German families sent their children to study English. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF A MEXICAN REVENUE OFFICER 
IN TEXAS. 


EUGENE C. BARKER. 


“The Mexican National Congress met on the first of January, 
1835, in pursuance of the plan of Cuernavaca. The centralists had 
triumphed everywhere, except in the two states of Zacatecas and 
Coahuila and Texas.” And steps were already in progress to estab- 
lish the central authority in the Texas part of the latter state. 

Near the last of January, 1835,? there arrived at Anahuac a 
detachment of thirty-four Mexican soldiers and two officers from 
the regiments of Abasola and Jimenes*, sent by General Cos under 
the command of Captain Antonio Tenorio, to assist in re-establish- 
ing there the custom house. Anahuac was the chief port of the 
department of Nacogdoches, whose imports in 1834 were valued at 
$265,000, and the duties on these would perhaps have paid the 
government a small profit above the cost of collection; but it is 
easy to imagine in the renewed attempt to enforce the revenue 
laws at this time the beginning of a scheme for the gradual exten- 
sion, under the color of constitutionality, of the central power over 
the province of Texas. No effort, however, had been made to col- 
lect customs in this department for “several years’°—presumably 
not since the expulsion of Bradburn and Ugartechea in 1832,—and 





"Yoakum: History of Texas, I, 329-30. 


*Texas Republican, August 8, 1835.—Austin Papers, in the collection of 
Hon. Guy M. Bryan. Also Tenorio to Ugartechea, January 31, 1835.— 
Bexar Archives. 

Edward (History of T'exas, 235) says they arrived in “the fall of 1834;” 
and Mrs. Harris (Reminiscences of Mrs. Dilue Harris, Quarterly of the 
Texas Historical Association, IV, 107) says that “more” troops were sent 
to Anahuac in May, 1834. 


*Tenorio to Ugartechea, January 31, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 
*Almonte’s Report, in Kennedy’s Tevas, II, 78. 


‘Texas Republican, August §, 1835.—Austin Papers. 
‘Texas Republican, August §, 183 Austin Pap 
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this violent precedent, together with the free trade habits fostered 
during the interim, augured ill for the comfort of the new officers. 

Nor was colonial opposition the only difficulty with which Cap- 
tain Tenorio had to contend. He seems to have come to Texas 
with instructions to garrison the Island of Galveston, but explained 
to Ugartechea, in a letter dated January 31, that after disembark- 
ing at Galveston, he had thought it best to proceed to Anahuac, 
“where there were means of living;” while at the same time he 
complained that he could do very little to prevent smuggling 
because of his lack of boats, that his force was too small “to compe! 
respect for the national honor,” and that, being without cavalry 
or trustworthy messengers among the colonists, and the bi-weekly 
post established between Bexar and Nacogdoches not extending to 
Anahuac, his position was deplorably isolated. The soldier, who 
was to carry this letter to Brazoria, whence it would be forwarded 
to San Antonio, returned with it after an absence of some seven 
weeks, saying that the American, with whom fe sailed for Velasco, 
landed him on the sand bar, where he was poisoned by the captain 
of the “Ojallo”—Ohio—which was stranded there, lest he should 
give information of the smuggling in which the vessel was 
engaged.? 

Tenorio prompily reported this to Colonel Ugartechea, and urged 
that postal service be provided between Anahuac and Nacogdoches ; 
but more pressing troubles had now forced themselves upon his 
attention. His supplies were almost exhausted; the merchants 
refused to furnish him anything, “fearing very justly,” as he said, 
that the government, as in past years, would not pay them for 
advances made to the troops; and the revenue collector declared 
that he was forbidden to use the funds in his hands except for the 
payment of custom house employees, and that no assistance, there- 
fore, should be expected from him in the support of the soldiers. 
Tenorio closed his letter with an earnest request that this officer 
be instructed to help him, else he should “be obliged to help him- 
self in order to satisfy the first law of nature.”? Added to all 
these causes of uneasiness, he felt that an attack from the colonists 


‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, March 21, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 


*Tenorio to Ugartechea, March 21, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 
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was a possibility at any time, and he was insufficiently armed. The 
commander of the Mexican war schooner Moctezuma lent him three 
muskets, but he still needed five guns to complete his armament, 
and begged Ugartechea to forward them to him immediately.’ 

Moreover, the hardships of the garrison were beginning to tell 
on the morale of the soldiers. Two of them went into the pay of 
the enemy, informing them of everything that went on in the quar- 
ters, and trying to induce their comrades to desert. Under their 
persuasions several of the soldiers did desert—five at one time, and 
others in smaller numbers—and Tenorio complained bitterly that 
not only would the civil authorities not help him to recover them, 
but that they actually had furnished them passports through the 
colonies.” 

The first rift in the sombre horizon of the sorely harassed cap- 
tain appeared when Lieutenant Ignacio Duran, of the battalion of 
Abasola, arrived on the first of May with reinforcements. He 
brought with him nine men, fifty guns, a hundred and fifty flints, 
and $2,310 for the payment of the troops.* Tenorio, having de- 
spaired of arousing his superiors to a sense of his critical condition 
by any number of letters, had dispatched Lieutenant Carles 
Ocampo to make a personal appeal to Ugartechea.* For the 
moment, then, this unexpected assistance induced in him a more 
hopeful view of the situation, but the customary gloom began again 
to settle around him when he found, on May 4, that the lumber 
which had been sent him “for the purpose of rebuilding Fort 
Dabis,” had been burned during the night. The outrage, he said, 
was the work “of a certain Mores,” whom he reported to the com- 
missary of police, but that official, instead of arresting Mores, 
“took absolutely no steps whatever.”® And another difficulty now 


‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, April 2, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 


“Tenorio to Ugartechea, May 18, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 

Several references will be made to letters of this date. Mexican official 
etiquette forbade the discussion of more than one subject in a single letter, 
so that, although these were all written at the same time, they were sent 
under different covers. 


‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, May 18, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 
‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, April 2, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 


*Tenorio to Ugartechea, May 18, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 
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confronting him was the lack of non-commissioned officers. He 
therefore requested that he be empowered to regularly appoint 
corporals.’ 

Tenorio was temporarily elated again about this time by an asser- 
tion of authority on the part of the Mexican schooner Moctezuma. 
The merchant vessel Martha being found without clearance papers, 
was captured and carried as a prize to Vera Cruz.? Nine passen- 
gers, on board without passports, were arrested and left in the 
custody of the custom house officer at Galveston. And a rumor 
was abroad that while on her way to Vera Cruz, the Moctezuma had 
stopped at Velasco, and finding there the merchant vessel Colum- 
bia, also without clearance papers, had captured her too. The 
effect upon the colonists of thus tightening the reins of authority 
Tenorio deemed already salutary. “They are not so proud,” he 
wrote, “and they draw the conclusion that more troops are coming; 
because, as they say, this act indicates security, and that we have 
lost the fear that they imagine we have of them, since we now dare 
to harm them, which he did not do before.”* 

This exuberant confidence, however, was short lived. So far 
the discomforts of the garrison had been due mainly to original 
lack of equipment and subsequent neglect from the government; 
while the semi-passive hostility of the colonists had been only a 
vague cause of uneasiness in the background. Some of the latter 
for a time paid the duties levied on their goods; others promised to 
pay and often never redeemed their pledge ;° while still others were 
considerate enough to bring in their cargoes under cover of 
night without disturbing the officers, and thus there was no occa- 
sion for friction. But in this arrangement lay the seed of discord. 


‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, May 18, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 

*Juan Calvi to Tenorio, May 17, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 

‘The names of these passengers, as reported by Tenorio, were: The col- 
onists, C. T. Branch, Edward S. Roffe, H. Cunningham, Wm. D. T. Shilton, 


and S. Batter; the visitors, C. W. Ogden, C. S. Buffen, and Elija Williams; 
and the intended colonist, J. B. Hiyan. 


‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, May 18, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 


“Ibid. 
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Those who paid began to murmur that the illicit trade of their 
less conscientious neighbors should be suppressed, and the latter 
probably grew envious of those fortunate individuals whose credit 
was good at the custom house and who were thereby enabled to 
introduce their merchandise free, without undergoing the incon- 
venience of smuggling. The result was that many soon refused 
openly to pay duties at all.? 

The discontent of the colonists was increased, too, from the fact 
that the revenue laws were not enforced consistently in different 
parts of the same section. The collector for the “ports of Galves- 
ton”—Galveston and Anahuac—-was Don José Gonzalez, but 
apparently without authority, he stationed himself at Brazoria, a 
much more pleasant post, and began the discharge of his office by 
collecting’ only the tonnage duties, saying that he had no instruc- 
tion to levy the specific duties of the tariff;? while at the same 
time his deputies, Gil Hernandez and Martin de Alegria took 
charge respectively of the custom houses at Galveston and Ana- 
huac and attempted to enforce the tariff in its fullest extent. The 
opposition of the merchants of Anahuac had reached such a point 
by the middle of April as to induce the loyal Ayuntamiento of 
Liberty to issue a proclamation (April 17) informing “all the 
good citizens of this Jurisdiction that a proper obedience to the 
Laws is the first duty of a good citizen,” and that “the revenue 
laws like all other political laws are to be respected by those who 
come within the legitimate scope of their action.” They were of 
the opinion that the tariff was “disproportionate in some particu- 
lars and oppressive in others,” and stood in “great need of modifi- 
eation;” but thought this modification could only be effected by 
the national Congress, and in the meantime urged all “good citi- 
zens” to observe, and all military officers to enforce the revenue 
laws.* 

‘Ugartechea to Tenorio, April 14, 1835.—-Bexar Archives. 


*Texas Republican, August 8, 1835.—Austin Papers. 


’Manifesto of the Ayuntamiento of Liberty (April 17, 1835). in the 
Texas Republican, May 30, 1835.—Austin Papers. 

Edward (History of Texas, 235-88) prints this document under the date 
of June 1, and all succeeding historians have followed him. Yoakum (His- 
tory of Texas, I, 339) has slipped into a strange anachronism by declaring 
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The irate citizens of Anahuac were little impressed by this 
appeal for the observance of the laws, but the suggestion that they 
might be modified seemed worth investigating; and so, on May 4, 
—the day on which Tenorio found his lumber burned—some 
twenty or twenty-five men gathered at the house of Benjamin 
Freeman, and framed a memorial to the governor of the state, 
asking him to intercede with Congress for a remission of the tariff 
in Texas. ‘They gave as their reason for such a request, “That 
for several years past no duties have been demanded in any part of 
these colonies, and even now none are demanded at any port but 
that of Galveston; that this Jurisdiction is the poorest and least 
improved of any in all Texas; that though any part of these colonies 
are too poor to pay the regular duties according to the Mexican 
Tariff, this is the least able of any.* * * And though they have so 
patiently submitted for so long a time to this injustice, they have 
at length resolved to pay no more, till custom houses shall de 
organized and duties collected throughout all the other parts of 
these colonies. * * * The poverty of the citizens of these colo- 
nies and of this Jurisdiction in particular, their increasing popula- 
tion, the scarcity of provisions in the country, and the difficulty 
of securing supplies make it absolutely necessary that all kinds of 
provisions and groceries, and all other articles of absolute necessity, 
should be imported duty free, it being impossible to procure these 
things in a Mexican market, a sufficiency not being made in this 
country, and there being an insufficiency of money in the country 
to pay the duty on half the articles of absolute necessity to the 


existence of these colonies. * * * 72 


that the manifesto was issued in denunciation of Travis and his party who 
expelled Tenorio from Anahuac,—though the uniformly accepted date of 
that act is June 30—and refers to Edward (235) as his authority. Ban- 
croft (North Mexican States and Texas, II, 156) understood that this 
proclamation was not issued against Travis, but says later that the 
Ayuntamiento of Liberty did condemn him, and carelessly following Yoa- 
kum in his reference cities for confirmation Edward, 235-38, where this 
document is printed. 


‘Memorial to the Governor of Coahuila and Texas, in the Texas Repub- 
lican, August 8, 1835.—Austin Papers. 

The belief that the tariff was not in force in other parts of Texas was 
unfounded. There was a custom house in operation at Matagorda at this 
time, the proceeds of which were applied toward the support of the troops 
at San Antonio (Ugartechea to Cos, July 25, 1835.—Bexar Archives). 
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Following this address to the governor several resolutions were 
passed, one of which characteristically declared that until the object 
of the memorial could be accomplished, “no duties should be col- 
lected in this port unless the collection is also equally enforced 
throughout the province, nor until then will we pay any duties on 


importations into this port.” And a copy of this was to be fur- 
nished the collector, Don José Gonzalez, who had relieved Senor 
De Alegria, his deputy at Anahuac, on April 25. The chairman 
of the meeting, William Hardin, having hastily departed for the 
United States, however, without affixing his official signature tu 
these documents, they seem to have been considered invalidated 
and were never forwarded to their destinations.” 

Nevertheless, the independent attitude of Anahuac can hardly 
be said to have been without effect. It doubtless hastened the 
departure of Gonzalez, who left for Mexico with his deputy and 
some of the custom house clerks on the ninth of May ;* and report: 
of the meeting reaching General Cos at Matamoras probably did 
more than all Tenorio’s previous complaints to arouse that gentle- 
man to the importance of hastening reinforcements to Texas. 

After the abandonment of his post by Gonzalez, Tenorio exer- 
cised the duties of a collector for a time—without authority, as he 
himself admitted, but he thought it would establish a disastrous 
precedent to allow ships to land their cargoes without any 
attempt to collect the duties, and felt that the end justified the 
means.* He must have been soon relieved by an authorized col- 
lector, however, for he tells us that on the eleventh of June the 
collector asked him for a guard of four soldiers and a corporal, 


‘Resolutions of the Anahuac Meeting, May 4, 1835, in the Texas Repub- 
lican, August 8, 1835.—Austin Papers. 

It is interesting to note that I. N. Moreland, the secretary of the Ayunta- 
miento of Liberty, which had so loyally exhorted “all good citizens” some 
three weeks before to support the revenue collectors, was also secretary of 
this meeting. 


*A. Briscoe to the Editor of the Texas Republican, July 11, 1835, in the 
Texas Republican, August 8, 1835.—Austin Papers. 


‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, May 18, 1835; and Hernandez to Ugartechea, 
May 30, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 


‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, May 18, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 
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giving as his reason for the request that Mr. Briscoe was going to 
call during the day to pay some duties which he owed and might 
attack the office.? 

“The office received no insult” on this occasion, writes Tenorio, 
but on the “night of the 12th the same Mr. Briscoe took from his 
house a box, and went to the sea shore to embark it; but the collec- 
tor and the guard also went to the sea shore, and when they tried 
to arrest Briscoe and two other Americans they resisted with 
arms, and one of them—named Smith—was shot and wounded by 
one of the soldiers. * * * Mr. Briscoe was simply making fun 
of the collector with all this business, for when the box was opened, 
it was found to be full of mere rubbish.”? To Tenorio this 
seemed a maliciously planned joke, but the account of DeWitt 
Clinton Harris, one of the “two other Americans” with Briscoe, 
gives another view of it.* On his return to Harrisburg, Harris 
sent a report of this trouble to San Felipe, and his statement, 
together with other events which soon occurred there, hastened the 
climax of Tenorio’s difficulties. 

On May 26, General Cos wrote from Matamoras to inform the 
Anahuac commandant that the battalion of Morelos would embark 
immediately for Copano, whence they could be quickly distributed 


‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, June 25, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 
*Tbhid. 


SQUARTERLY, II, 23. 

Harris says: “* * *About eight o’clock a young man came to the store 
and asked Briscoe for a box to put ballast in; this Mr. Briscoe gave him, 
and he placed it in a wheelbarrow filled with brick and started for the 
beach; after he left the store I observed to Mr. Briscoe that we could now 
ascertain whether my goods would be stopped or not. Shortly after, we 
heard the young man calling for Mr. Smith, the interpreter. Mr. Briscoe 
and I then walked up to the young man, and found that he had been stopped 
by the guard. Mr. Smith soon came up and informed the guard of the con- 
tents of the box; this appeared to satisfy him, and the box was taken to 
the beach, Mr. Briscoe and I going with the young man. After the box 
was put in the boat and we were about returning, ten or twelve Mexican 
soldiers came on us and ordered us to stand. Mr. Briscoe and I were taken 
prisoners. As we were ascending the bank a young man named Wm. Smith 
came down the hill, and when within ten feet of us was shot down. * * * 
Mr. Briscoe and I were then put in the calaboose, where I remained until 
next day at 11 o’clock, when I was liberated, Briscoe still being detained.” 
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throughout Texas as occasion required, and that he had urged the 
general government to send additional reinforcements at once. In 
closing, he said: “You will operate in every case with extreme 
prudence, but if by any fatality the public order should be over- 
turned, you are to proceed without any contemplation against 
whomsoever may occasion it without permitting for any cause the 
national arms and decorum to be tarnished.”! This note was not 
dispatched until about the middle of June, and the friends of Cap- 
tain Tenorio, who seems to have been rather popular, seized the 
opportunity to send him congratulatory messages upon his 
approaching deliverance. On reaching Bexar, the express bearing 
these letters received another of a very encouraging tone from 
Colonel Ugartechea, expressing the belief that “these revolutionists 
will be ground down,” and that they should soon see each other.’ 
All this would doubtless have proved extremely comforting to 
Tenorio; but it was the courier’s ill luck at San Felipe, on June 
21, to fall in with a contingent of the war party, and though he 
attempted to save his dispatches by passing them quickly to a 
friendly American, he was detected; and his captors were soon in 
possession of them.* 

News reaching the Texans some time before this of the deposition 
and imprisonment of their governor, Augustin Viesca, had caused 
a good deal of excitement; and J. B. Miller, the Political Chief of 
the Department of the Brazos, had asked that delegates from the 
different parts of his department meet at San Felipe on June 22 to 
consider the advisability of attempting a rescue. San Felipe itself 
was mainly in favor of war with Mexico, and the people were con- 
siderably elated by the capture of these dispatches, believing that 
the information contained in them would rouse the meeting of the 
next day into hostile action. Their hopes, however, were disap- 
pointed; the majority of the delegates, presided over by R. M. Wil- 
liamson,* favored a policy of inaction and nothing was done. But 


‘Texas Republican, July 4, 1835.—Austin Papers. 


*Ugartechea to Tenorio, June 20, 1835, in the Texas Republican, July 4, 


1835.—Austin Papers. 
‘Gritten to Ugartechea, July 5, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 


‘Williamson to the People of Texas (Circular), July 4, 1835. Brown: 
History of Texas, 1,294. A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 168. 
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the war party were determined, and secretly assembling later on? 
they appointed the Political Chief chairman of their meeting,? and 
passed resolutions authorizing W. B. Travis to collect a company of 
men and eject Tenorio from the garrison at Anahuac before the 
arrival of reinforcements. This conimission he accepted the more 
cheerfully, perhaps, because, as he said, he had already been invited 
there for the same purpose by some of his friends, who were the 
“principal citizens” of the place, and who “were suffering under 
the despotic rule of the military.’ 

Travis immediately began the formation of a volunteer company, 
and in San Felipe and Harrisburg thirty men signed an agreement 
to meet at Lynch’s ferry, and march against the garrison. Ten of 
these failed to start on the expedition, and three of the Harrisburg 
contingent withdrew at Vince’s Bayou; but by the addition of eight 
men from Lynchburg and Spilman’s Island the party was again 
increased to twenty-five.* A halt was made at Clopper’s Point, 

‘Edward: History of Texas, 238. 


*Texas Republican, August 8, and September 26, 1835; and Cos to Ayun- 
tamiento of Columbia (MS.), August 12, 1835.—Austin Papers. 


‘Travis to Henry Smith, July 6, 1835, in the QUARTERLY, II, 24. 


‘John W. Moore’s The Capture of Anahuac (MS.). 

The agreement which they signed read like this: “We whose names are 
hereunto subscribed feeling the necessity of disarming the military of Ana- 
huae pledge ourselves to rendezvous at Lynches on San Jacinto on Saturday 
next armed and equipped for the expedition, and that we will form our- 
selves into a volunteer company & march under the orders of the officers 
we may elect—Sanfilipe de Austin June 22d 1835.” 

Those who went from San Felipe and Harrisburg are given as: John 
W. Moore, Wm. B. Travis, Elija Hunnings, Wm. E. Harris, David Harris, 
Cado Allen, Rufus Wright, E. Mather, H. C. Hudson, A. Farmer, Edward 
Wray, James Webb, James Brown, Joseph Atkins, John Reese, Andrew 
Lawson, and Andrew Robinson. 

Those who signed, but failed to go, were: Thomas Gay, Edward P. 
Whitehead, Jackson Roark, Abner Eckols, Martin Allen, James Holland, 
John Peterson, Garbo Mancho (Mexican), Francis Holland, and Charles 
Thompson. 

DeWitt Clinton Harris, John W. Healer, and A. B. Dodson stopped at 
Vince’s. 

And the following joined the expedition at Lynchburg and Spilman’s 
Island: Retson Morris, Ashmore Edwards, Edward Purkison, I. Purkison. 
James Spilman, John Brock, Dr. David Gallagher, and John Imes [liams ?}. 

This is endorsed by Mr. Moore as “A correct list and the last.” 
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and an election held, the result of which made Travis captain, Rei- 
son Morris, first lieutenant, and Ashmore Edwards, second leuten- 
ant. The captain then appointed John W. Moore orderly ser- 


geant.’ 

The sloop Ohio, belonging to David Harris had been chartered at 
Harrisburg, and in this they all now embarked and proceeded 
toward Anahuac. When within about half a ‘mile of the shore, the 
sloop was grounded, and Captain Travis ordered a shot to be fired 
by way of warning from the small cannon which they had on board, 
mounted on a pair of saw mill truck wheels.? The gun was then 
placed in one of the small boats, and they all rowed ashore, where 
Travis was met by a note from Tenorio asking the purpose of his 
visit. Travis replied that he had come to receive the surrender of 
the garrison. Tenorio asked that he be allowed till the next morn- 
ing for consideration ; but Travis informed him that he could have 
only one hour, and then, without waiting for the expiration 
of that, since it was growing dark, ordered an advance. But the 
Mexicans had made use of the delay to flee to the woods, and the 
T'exans found the fort deserted. ‘Travis soon received a message 
from Tenorio, however, asking for an interview on the river bank; 
and this being granted him, he held a council and decided, by his 
own account, “in view of the difficulty and uselessness of making 
a defense, that a capitulation should be made.’”* 

On the next morning (June 30) the terms of the surrender were 
arranged. ‘Twelve soldiers were to be allowed to retain their arms, 
as a protection against the Indians in their march toward Bexar, 
und the Mexican officers pledged themselves not to take up arms 
again against Texas.* Captain Harris says there were forty-tour 
Mexicans in the garrison, and that the Texan force had been 
increased by several accessions at Anahuac to about thirty.® Travis, 


*John W. Moore’s The Capture of Anahuac. 

*Captain Harris’s Account of the Fight at Anahuac (MS.). 

*Tenorio to Ugartechea, July 7, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 

‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, July 7, 1835.—Bexar Archives. Harris’s The 
Fight at Anahuac. 


"Brown (History of Texas, I, 305) places the number of the Texans at 
twenty. 
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writing to Henry Smith about a week after the capitulation, says, 
“T received sixty-four stands of arms (muskets and bayonets).’* 

The Mexicans and the Texans returned together in the Ohio to 
Harrisburg, which they reached in time for a barbecue on the 
fourth of July. One may well imagine that Tenorio was rather 
glad than otherwise to be relieved of his trying duties at Anahuac ; 
for, at the barbecue, he is said to have “walked among the people, 
shaking hands with the men and acting as if he was the hero of the 
occasion”*. On the night of the fifth he attended a ball, and 
waltzed and talked French all the evening with Mrs. Kokernot. 
“He was a fine looking man’, says Mrs Harris, and a perusal of 
his correspondence while he was in command at Anahuac will sus- 
tain the impression that he was by no means an unadmirable gentle- 
man. 

By July 17, Tenorio had reached San Felipe*; but being very 
kindly received by the authorities there,—Wiley Martin having 
superseded J. B. Miller as Political Chief—he remained some seven 
weeks in the hope that Ugartechea would send him horses and 
money with which to complete his journey to San Antonio. He 
arrived at Bexar about September 8.° 

The outrage upon the Anahuac troops was condemned through- 
out Texas, except by the rankest of the war party®, which at this 
time was comparatively small; and though it is properly to be con- 
sidered as the first act of violence in the Texas revolution, it was 
really the indiscreet measures of the Mexican authorities in conse- 

1QUARTERLY, II, 24. 

In a report of the garrison on April 23 (Bexar Archives) Tenorio says 
that he has, in good condition: 20 muskets, 29 bayonets, 5 short carbines, 
50 flints, and 300 cartridges; semi-useless: 6 muskets, 20 flints, and 90 
cartridges; useless: 3 muskets and 2 carbines. But it has already been 
noted that, on May 1, Lieutenant Duran brought him fifty muskets and a 


hundred and fifty flints. 
"Reminiscences of Mrs. Dilue Harris, QUARTERLY, IV, 125. 
‘Ibid. 
‘Tenorio to Ugartechea, July 17, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 
*Ugartechea to Cos, September 8, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 


‘James H. C. Miller to T. J. Chambers, July 4, 1835.—Bexar Archives. 
Kennedy: History of Texas, 11, 92. Texas Almanac, 1859, 112. 
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quence of it which provoked all the Texans into united rebellion. 
Travis, indeed, found the general sentiment so strong against him 
that for several weeks he published a card in the Texas Republican, 
asking the people to suspend judgment concerning him until he had 
time to make an explanation and justification of his act. This was 
tardily written on September 1, and forwarded to Henry Smith at 
Brazoria for publication, but I believe it never appeared in print. 
It reads as follows: 

“To the Public: 

“The undersigned published a card some time since, stating that 
he would give the public his motives in engaging in the expedition 
to Anahuae which resulted in the capture of the garrison of that 
place on the 30th of June last. Circumstances beyond my control 
have hitherto prevented me from redeeming the pledge therein 
given. I will now do so in a few words. 

“T refer the public to the following documents to shew what were 
my motives in that affair. At the time I started to Anahuac, it 
seemed to be the unanimous opinion of the people here that that 
place should be reduced. The citizens about Galveston Bay, who 
had formed a volunteer company for the purpose sent to this place 
for aid. The Political Chief approved the plan and presided at a 
meeting of about 200 persons who adopted the resolutions which 
appear below. 

“Being highly excited by the circumstances then stated, I volun- 
teered in that expedition, with no other motives than of patriotism 
and a wish to aid my suffering countrymen in the embarrassing 
strait to which they were likely to be reduced by military tyranny. 
I was casually elected the commander of the expedition, without 
soliciting the appointment. I discharged what I conceived to be 
my duty to my country to the best of my ability. Time alone will 
shew whether the step was correct or not. And time will shew that 
when this country is in danger that I will shew myself as patriotic 
and ready to serve her as those who to save themselves have disa- 
vowed the act and denounced me to the usurping military. 

“San Felipe, September Ist, 1835. 

“W. BARRETT TRAVIS.” 

The documents which he expected to publish with this were 
doubtless the proceedings of the meeting of June 22, which author- 
ized his attack on Anahuac. I have been unable to find them. 


The University of Texas, December, 1900. 











History of Leon County. 


SKETCH OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF LEON 
COUNTY, ITS ORGANIZATION, AND SOME OF 
THE EARLY SETTLERS.? 


W. D. WOOD. 


Leon county is situated between the Trinity and Navasota rivers, 
and north of the old San Antonio road. It is bounded on the south 
by the San Antonio road and Madison county; on the west by the 
Navasota river and Brazos, Robertson, and Limestone counties; on 
the north by Limestone, Freestone, and Anderson counties; on the 
east by the Trinity river and Anderson and Houston counties. Its 
area is about 1049 square miles. 

So far as is now known the first permanent settlers of the county 
were the Kickapoo and Keechi tribes of Indians. When the Amer- 
icans first became acquainted with the territory of Leon, the Kick- 
apoos had a permanent village or encampment on the west bank of 
the Trinity, at a place now known as the Kickapoo shoals. The 
village was located on land now included in an eleven league grant, 
made to Ramon de la Garza May 7, 1831. When the country was 
first known to the writer, which was in 1851, every vestige of the 
Indian town had disappeared, and there was nothing to indicate 
that the spot had ever been the seat of a red man’s village—that 
his council house and wigwam had been there, and that there, on 
his return from a successful foray, he exhibited his scalps and cele- 
brated with barbaric orgies his prowess as a warrior and his triumph 
over his enemies. Corn and cotton fields now occupy the site of 
the village, and the peaceful evidences of thrift and civilization are 
substituted for the war dance. Could the shade of a departed Kick- 
apoo be permitted to visit the scenes of the flesh, he would find 
naught to remind him of his former home but the river and the 
water brawling over the rocky shoals. All else is blotted out. 

The Keechi tribe had a village on what is now the Ramirez 
league of land, about two and a half miles north of the present 
town of Centreville. This village had an ideal location, and cer- 

‘The sources of information from which this sketch has been compiled are 
a History of Navarro, Leon and other Counties kindly lent the writer by 
William Croft, Esq., of Corsicana, and conversations had with many of the 
pioneers of Leon county in the early fifties. 
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tainly demonstrated that, notwithstanding the Keechis were most 
inveterate thieves and beggars, they had an eye to beauty of locality, 
and an appreciation of a soil that would produce most bountifully 
the favorite Indian crop of corn and beans. The village was situ- 
ate near the hills on the upper edge of a bottom prairie that 
extended down to near the lower or Little Keechi creek. Fine 
springs furnished an ample supply of the purest water. The soil of 
the prairie was exceedingly fertile, on which grew the richest 
grapes, varigated with an almost endless variety of the loveliest 
wild flowers. The land on which the village was situated is now a 
farm, and the plow share occasionally turns up an old gun barrel 
or some other evidence of Indian occupation. Even as late as 1851, 
when the writer first saw the place, there was to be seen some evi- 
dences of the rude Indian crltivation of a portion of the prairie 
contiguous to the village. 

When the Americans first crossed the Trinity in 1831 and com- 
menced to survey and locate land in the territory of what is now 
Leon, the Indians viewed with the greatest curiosity the surveyor 
and his instruments. They looked upon him and his assistants 
as intruders and thieves, engaged in the theft of the land which 
had been theirs and their hunting ground from time immemorial; 
and, the surveyor’s compass being the instrument by means of 
which the theft was accomplished, they called it “the land stealer.” 

Fort Parker was located in what is now Limestone county, 
between the site of the old town of Springfield and the present 
town of Groesbeck. After the massacre at this fort in 1833, the few 
settlers that were between the Brazos and Trinity and north of the 
San Antonio road, all fled for safety east of the Trinity river, and 
there is no evidence that there was any permanent settler located in 
what is now Leon prior to 1839 or 1840. 

In 1836, the San Antonio road, which was the southern boundary 
of the county when first organized, from the crossing on the Nava- 
sota river to Robbin’s Ferry on the Trinity, was thronged and 
choked with men, women and children fleeing from the settlements 
on the Brazos and Colorado, before the advance of the army of 
Santa Anna. These fugitives were terror stricken, some on foot, 
some on horseback, and others with any sort of conveyance they 
could at the moment press into service. They seemed to be moved 
by only one impulse, and that was to reach the Sabine and the terri- 
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tory of the United States, where they would be safe from Mexican 
pursuit. But during their headlong flight, and before many of 
them had crossed the Trinity, the news of the battle of San Jacinto, 
the defeat of the Mexican army, and the capture of Santa Anna, 
reached them. ‘This stopped their flight, and they at once faced 
about and returned to their respective homes. ‘This escapade was 
called by the old Texans, “the Runaway Scrape.”! At this time, 
early in 1836, says one who met the crowd of refugees on the old 
road, between the Navasota and Trinity, there was not a single 
settler within the present limits of Leon county. 

The Kickapoo and Keechi Indians had the reputation of being 
great thieves, especially the Keechis. Shortly after the Americans 
crossed the Trinity and commenced the surveying and locating of 
land, the Kickapoos abandoned the territory of Leon, going west 
towards the Rio Grande, and in that section, in connection with the 
Lipan Indians, gave the early western settlers much trouble. The 
location of land in the eastern and central portions of Leon caused 
the Keechi Indians to remove their village from Keechi creek to the 
Navasota river, in the western portion of the county. These 
Indians made great professions of friendship for the whites, but 
were constantly engaged in thieving expeditions, and when charged 
with their thefts would assert their innocence and lay the blame on 
other Indians. These depredations became insupportable, and in 
1835 an expedition was organized, under a Colonel Coleman, who 
drove them out of the territory of Leon and chased them to the 
head waters of the Trinity, and the Keechis were no more heard of 
in the territory they had so long inhabited. It seems that their 
existence as a separate tribe soon afterwards ceased, and their 
identity was lost by absorption with other tribes. 

In 1839, there was organized a company of rangers or minute 
men to protect such settlements as might be made north of the San 
Antonio road, and between the Navasota and Brazos rivers. Cap- 
tain Chandler had charge of this organization, and its headquarters 
was at Old Franklin in what has since become Robertson county. 
About the time of this organization at Old Franklin, John Karnes, 
the Middletons, the Burnses, the Taylors, Irwin and three of his 
sons, the Stateys, and several others organized a minute company 
under Captain Greer, with headquarters an Boggy creek, the object 


See The Reminiscences of Mrs. Dilue Harris, in this number. 
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of which was to protect settlers in the territory of Leon between the 
Navasota and Trinity. This company of minute men built a block- 
house on the north bank of Boggy creek, about two and a half miles 
north of the present town of Leona, and about five miles south of 
Centreville. The blockhouse was built two stories high, the upper 
story extending over and beyond the walls of the lower story, so that 
those in the fort could shoot any person coming near the walls of 
the lower story. This blockhouse was called Fort Boggy, and not 
many years since its remains were still to be seen. The organiza- 
tion of the company of minute men and the building of this fort, 
and the formation of a like company at Old Franklin, inspired con- 
fidence, and soon settlers with their families commenced coming 
into the territory of Leon. The first settlements were made around 
the Fort, about where Leona now stands, on the Leon prairie and on 
the San Antonio road, in what is now known as Rogers’ prairie. 
During the years 1840-41 quite a number of men with their fam- 
ilies settled round Boggy Fort, among whom were the Greers, the 
Middletons, the Burnses, the Taylors, the Patricks, the Stateys, and 
some others. About the same time the Rogerses, the Ewings, and 
the Rileys settled on the line of the San Antonio road west of the 
Leon prairie. Somewhat later in the forties came Major John 
Durst, Henry J. Jewett, James Fowler, William Evans, Onesimus 
Evans, Riley and William Wallace, the Marshalls, the Kings, E. 
Whitton, Sam Davis, Thomas H. Garner, McKay Ball, Dr. A. D. 
Boggs, Moses Campbell, William Pruitt, Thomas Thorn, P. M. 
Sherman, D. C. Carrington, J. J. McBride, John J. Goodman, Wil- 
liam Little and many others. Some of these settled on Boggy near 
the fort, some round Leona, some on lower Keechi creek, and some 
round the Leon prairie and along the San Antonio road. Moses 
Campbell opened the first store in the county at Fort Boggy, and 
Riley Wallace built the first grist mill on Boggy creek near the 
fort and was the first postmaster in the county. Thomas H. Garner 
built the first saw mill in the county on a spring branch, a tributary 
of Beaver Dam creek. Elisha Whitton, at a very early day, built 
a grist mill on lower Keechi, not far above where it empties into 
the Trinity, and near the town of Cairo, a steamboat landing 
ou Trinity, established by the Rogerses and Captain Chandler. 
Colonel Alexander Patrick landed with his family at Cairo in 1841. 
The town of Navarro in the northern part of the county was located 
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in the early forties as a steamboat landing by Captain J. J. 
McBride, John J. Goodman, and William Little. These two towns, 
at quite an early day, did a large business in the way of distributing 
supplies brought by the steamboats to the country back from the 
river, and as shipping points for such products as the country had 
to sell. The sites of both of these towns are now cotton and corn 
fields, the towns having been destroyed by the advent of the rail- 
roads. 

Subsequent to the expulsion of the Keechis and Kickapoos trom 
the territory of Leon, there was no more permanent occupation by 
any Indian tribe, but after the white settlers commenced coming in 
the Indians made occasional incursions into the settlements for the 
purpose of stealing stock. Robert and Stephen Rogers had settled 
in Rogers’ prairie on the San Antonio road, and in 1841 the son of 
Stephen was killed by the Indians. Young Rogers was bathing in 
a pool of water near his fathers residence when he was suddenly 
set upon by a gang of Indians. He attempted to escape to the 
house, but was cut off and killed. About the same time Captain 
Greer, who had charge at Fort Boggy, accompanied by two or three 
companions went on a prospecting tour to the upper Keechi creek 
in the northern part of the county. While they were on a prairie 
bordering the creek, a band of ten or twelve Indians, mounted on 
horses, rushed out from a line of timber along the margin of the 
creek, yelling and brandishing their weapons, and charged Greer 
and his companions, who at once put spurs to their horses, hoping 
to reach the hills and timber where they would have some chance 
for a successful defence. Captain Greer, however, being poorly 
mounted, fell behind, and was overtaken in the prairie and shot 
to death by arrows. His companions succeeded in making their 
escape. They made their way back to Fort Boggy and securing 
assistance at the fort returned the next day for the body of Captain 
Greer, which they found near the spot where he was overtaken by 
the Indians. Greer and young Rogers were the only white men 
known to be killed by Indians in the territory of Leon county. 

The San Antonio road, which was the southern boundary of the 
county, was the ariery of travel between San Antonio in the west, 
Nacogdoches in the east, and all intermediate settlements. In the 


early days it was simply a trail for pack mules. They traveled one 
behind 


another. and from the abrasion of their feet, all in the same 
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track, the road was a mere trench. The old Spaniards who located 
this road from San Antonio to Nacogdoches, if not engineers by 


education, were such by dint of native genius. They selected the 
l 


2 
best crossings on the streams and the best ground, avoided the hills 
and sandy stretches, and at the same time economized distance. 
The road from the Navasota to the Trinity passes over firm ground, 
prairies and timber alternating, missing heavy sand on either side, 
with convenient water holes along the entire distance. 

Large caravans of pack mules loaded with silver passed over this 
road, between San Antonio and Nacogdoches, some two or three 
timesa year. ‘There is a tradition that one of these caravans, heav- 
ily loaded with treasure, camped one night between the Navasota 
and the Trinity. During the night they were attacked by Indians, 
and in order to save the treasure they threw the bags of silver into 
an adjacent lake. After a stout defence the cargadores were over- 
powered and all of them murdered by the Indians except three, who 
succeeded in making their escape and getting back to San Antonio. 
Years afterwards, it is said one of the three that escaped the mas- 
sacre returned to see if he could not locate the spot and find the lost 
treasure; but such were the changes that time had wrought in the 
features of the country and the road, that his efforts were in vain, 
and he abandoned the search in disgust. Before he left the neigh- 
borhood, however, he told his story to some of the settlers, who had 
faith enough in its truth to search and drag all of the water holes 
on either side of the road from the Navasota to the Trinity, but they 
found none of the treasure; or, if they did, they took care never to 
let it be known. Occasional coins have been picked up in this 
region along the line of the road, mute evidence of the treasure 
that was carried by cargadores over this old “King’s Highway.” 

By 18— the accession of population in the territory now included 
in Leon county had been such that McKay Ball, then a resident of 
Fort Boggy and member of the State legislature from the territory 
comprising at that time Robertson county, introduced a bill into the 
legislature for the organization of Leon county out of a part of the 
territory then included in Robertson. The bill passed, and the 
county was organized. Mr. Ball suggested the name Leon for the 
county, and Leona for the county seat. The location of this place 
was about one mile north of Leon prairie and some three miles 
from the San Antonio road. The name of the prairie suggested 
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that of the county, and the prairie received its name from the fact 
that in very early times a large Mexican lion was killed there. 

The first court held in the county of Leon was opened at Leona, 
on the 12th day of October, 1846. That friend of education and 
able jurist, R. E. B. Baylor, was the presiding judge. Thomas 
Johnson was district attorney, William Keigwin district clerk, and 
W. B. Middleton sheriff. The other county officers were I. P. Rein- 
hardt, county clerk; and David M. Brown, chief justice. Onesimus 
Evans was foreman of the grand jury. Only two indictments were 
returned at this term of the court. 

Population from the San Antonio road, round Leona and Fort 
Boggy, gradually diffused itself over the territory of the county. 
By 1849 complaints began to be heard from the settlers that Leona, 
the county seat, was on one edge of the county and for that reason 
inconvenient of access to a large part of the population, and that 
the county seat for the convenience of the people should be near the 
territorial center. The result was an election to decide the matter. 
The spot where Centreville now stands—within a radius of five 
miles of the territorial center—and Leona were the contesting local- 
ities. After a warm and spirited canvass, Centreville was selected, 
and the county seat removed there in 1850, where it has since 
remained. 

Leon county has the honor of having located within its bound- 
aries the headright league and labor of that unique personality, R. 
M. Williamson, better known as “Three-legged Willie.” It is on 
the west bank of the Trinity, opposite the old Alabama crossing of 
that stream. 

The early annals of Leon county bear no record of the occurrence, 
on its soil, of any great historic event of such supreme importance 
as to become a notable factor in the shaping of the destiny of Texas. 
While there is in its borders no spot of ground that has been made 
classic or hallowed by its historical associations, yet from the date 
of its earliest settlement by Americans in 1839 or 1840, its people 
have done their whole duty in the settlement and development of 
Texas, both as soldiers and as civilians. Leon county feels a just 
pride in those of her early settlers who assisted in laying the foun- 
dations of the State. 

Henry J. Jewett, one of the early settlers of Leon, attended as a 
member of the bar the first court held in the county. He was a 
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man of strong intellectuality, a finished scholar, and learned lawyer. 
When the thirteenth judicial district was organized in 1852 or 1853, 
leaving Judge Baylor out of the new thirteenth, Jewett was elected 
judge and served the people of the district as such most acceptably 
up to a short time before the breaking out of the Civil War, when 
he was defeated by John Gregg, who was then a rising young lawyer 
of Freestone county. On the breaking out of the war Judge Gregg 
resigned his judgeship and went into the army, where he soon rose 
to the rank of brigadier general and was killed in Virginia at the 
head of his brigade. Judge Jewett was a candidate to fill the 
vacant judgeship and was elected. He served a short time, when 
his mind became so deranged as to wholly disqualify him for dis- 
charging the duties of the office, and he was compelled to resign. 
He never recovered, but wandered away from his home in Leon, 
during the Civil War, and at its close he was in Matamoras, Mexico. 
From there, by some means, he got to the city of New York, where 
he was placed in the lunatic asylum on Blackwell’s Island. By 
some means he effected his escape from the asylum and drowned 
himself in the North river. Such was the melancholy end of one 
of the many bright men that adorned the early period of Texas his- 
tory and did so much towards the formation of its laws and its 
system of jurisprudence. 

Judge Jewett had been private secretary of President Lamar dur- 
ing his administration. He left a widow and children, who, when 
the writer last heard from them, resided in Robertson county, 
Texas. 

William B. Middleton was one of the earliest settlers of Leon 
county. He was a native of Illinois and came to Texas when a bov. 
He helped to build Fort Boggy in 1839 or 1840, and was a member 
of the minute company organized at the fort to guard against the 
incursions of the Indians and render the settlement of the territory 
of Leon county by the Americans possible. Middleton was a vol- 
unteer in the unfortunate Meir expedition and was captured by the 
Mexicans. Like his fellow prisoners, he had to stake his life on the 
drawing of a bean, but fortune favored him. He was carried to 
the City of Mexico and there placed upon the public works, starved, 
beaten, and subjected to every conceivable indignity. Thanks, how- 
ever, to a robust constitution, he survived the hardships of his 
imprisonment, and with his fellow prisoners was finally liberated 
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through the intercession of the authorities of the United States. 
He returned to his home in Leon county, where the people elected 
him to the office of sheriff at the first election after the organization 
of the county. He represented the county several times in the Leg- 
islature, and was its representative when the States seceded from 
the Union. During the war he was a brigadier general of militia. 
After the war he was again elected sheriff of the county, and was 
holding that office at the time of his death. No man did more 
towards the settlement and building up of Leon county than he, and 
no man ever lived in the county who had a greater popularity. He 
was social, kind, genial and charitable. At his hospitable home 
the latch string always hung on the outside of the door. Every one 
that knew him loved him. He died of pneumonia, as the writer 
remembers, in 1878, leaving no descendents. 

One of the noted men and early pioneers of Leon county was 
Maj. John Durst. He did much to bring into notice and cause the 
settlement of the territory of Leon. He was a native of Arkansas 
county, Missouri. Left an orphan on his own resources at an early 
age, he wandered to New Orleans, and was there taken under the 
protection of Major Davenport, who was one of a company that had 
established at Nacogdoches a mercantile house and did an extensive 
trade with the Mexicans and Indians. Major Davenport discovered 
in the boy Durst the material out of which men are made. He 
took him in charge, educated him in a business way, taught him 
the Spanish language, and finally sent him to Nacogdoches. Young 
Durst was soon placed in charge of the entire business of the com- 
pany at that place, which he conducted most successfully, and to 
the entire satisfaction of the company. He was the first American 
resident in Nacogdoches, having located there in 1823. Prior to 
this, when quite a boy, Durst had been sent by the company to the 
city of Monclova with business dispatches, which long and danger- 
ous journey he satisfactorily performed. When Texas and Coahuila 
had been formed into a State, Major Durst was elected one of the 
delegates to the State legislature which held its sessions at the city 
of Monclova. From Nacogdoches to the capital of the State was 
960 miles, through a wilderness, and he made the journey on horse- 
back. 


Major Durst located in Leon county in the early forties, buying 
a tract of land of 2000 acres, situated near the present site of the 
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town of Leona, and lying between Boggy creek and Leon Prairie. 
He purchased this land from Allen Dimery, a free negro. Before 
he removed to Leon, he resided in Nacogdoches county, on the 
Angelina river in a large house protected by blockhouses. He 
was the owner of a number of slaves, and he opened a farm 
on the Dimery tract of land and built a large rock house. The 
Durst homestead was famous far and wide for its hospitality, and 
for being general headquarters for the newcomer and the traveler. 
In 1821 Major Durst married Miss Harriet M. Jameson, daughter 
of John Jameson, an officer in the United States army. Mrs. 
Durst was a native of Virginia, born near Harper’s Ferry. She 
was an excellent woman, possessing in an eminent degree all the 
qualities that adorn and ennoble womanhood. Major and Mrs. 
Durst both died in Leon county at the old Dimery homestead. 
Major Durst was an important figure in the early affairs of Texas, 
and in the settlement and development of Leon county. 

On the 14th day of November, 1851, I arrived in Centreville, 
the county seat of Leon. The town was then one year old, 
the county seat having been removed from Loud the year before. 
At the time of my arrival there were in the county, perhaps, some 
200 or 250 voters. The country was new, and game was abundant. 
The uplands were covered with sage and other grasses from two 
to four feet high. The glades and bottom lands were set with a 
luxuriant growth of gramma grass so high that when a deer entered 
it his course could be followed by the opening of the grass, and 
occasionally his head and ears could be seen as he leaped along. 
The creek and river bottoms were filled with a dense growth of 
cane, from ten to fifteen feet high. The range was fine for cattle, 
horses and hogs, winter and summer. Hogs fed on the acorns of 
the postoak, overcup oak, red oak, water oak and black-jack and the 
various native grapes, and needed no attention, except now and 
then feeding them a little corn to keep them gentle. Cattle and 
horses kept fat winter and summer on the range. In the fall, the 
first norther would send the cattle to the bottoms among the cane 
brakes, where, feeding on the switch cane, they would come out in 
the spring fat and sleek. Pork in the fall was worth a cent and a 
half per pound, and beef was to be had at the buyer’s own price. 

A feeling of social and neighborly kindness pervaded the entire 
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community. The advent of a newcomer was the signal of universal 
rejoicing in the neighborhood. All of the neighbors vied with each 
other in their acts of kindness and hospitality towards him. If he 
needed beef, he was informed by each old settler as to his mark 
and brand, and told to go amongst his cattle and make his own 
selection free of charge. The old settler’s corn crib was open to 
the wants of the newly arrived. Everybody seemed to enjoy life. 
There were no social distinctions, other than those which were 
based on integrity and merit. All honest, industrious people met 
on a common plane. Merit and worth was received and welcomed 
everywhere. Locks and keys were not needed. All kept open house. 
The visitor, whether stranger or neighbor, on his arrival was wel- 
comed with hearty and sincere hospitality. The coffee pot was 
always on the fire, and the guest soon after his arrival was invited 
to partake of its contents. If he was a stranger, he was bidden to 
make himself at home and stay a week, and when business or incli- 
nation urged his departure he was earnestly requested to call again. 

There was among the people no party or political discords. The 
spirit that ruled the settlers was the desire to settle and upbuild the 
country. There were in the early fifties no primaries nor conven- 
tions for the nomination of candidates for office. Men became can- 
didates of their own volition, or at the solicitation of personal 
friends, ran on their own merits and not on the demerits of others, 
and were elected because of their fitness for the office they aspired 
to. 

Such was the sentiment among the early settlers of Texas. They 
were men who bravely confronted all of the dangers, hardships 
and discomforts of a newly settled country, conquered the wilder- 
ness and laid the foundation deep and strong for the future pros- 
perity, glory and greatness of the State. These early pioneers of 
Texas not only had to suffer the discomforts of a new and sparsely 
settled country, but in addition took their lives in their hands in 
combet with the thieving and bloodthirsty savage. The names and 
dee’s of these pioneers should be treasured in grateful remem- 
brance by us, who now enjoy the fruits of what they so nobly 
planted in discomfort, toil and danger. 

In the early fifties the means of travel! and transportation in 
Texas were of the most primitive and limited character. Everybody, 


men and women as well, rode horseback. Carriages and buggies 
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were almost unknown. The supply of goods and groceries for Leon 
county was obtained for the most part from Houston and Galves- 
ton. Steamboats navigated the Trinity river during the winter and 
spring, brought up supplies and carried off the produce of the coun- 
try. During the low water season, wagons drawn by from four to 
six yoke of oxen hauled the cotton to Houston and brought back 
the necessary supplies. These land ships would often be six weeks 
in making the round trip from Centreville to Houston and back. 
Time was no special object. People then lived slow, compared 
with those of the present fast age. They were in no hurry to make 
money and get rich, and did not live by steam and electricity. 
Kerosene was unknown, and the saucer lamp and the tallow dip 
were the illuminants in those davs. Wherever night overtook the 





teamster he stopped, unyoked his oxen, and hobbled them and 
turned them out into nature’s pasture to feed on the nutritious 
grass that grew everywhere. He built his camp fire, cooked and ate 
his frugal supper, and slept on his blanket under his wagon. In 
the morning he awoke early. recruited his fire, cooked and ate his 
breakfast, gathered and yoked up his oxen, and pursued his journey 
and as he moved on, his cheerful song kept time to the rifle-like 
report of his long whip. In those days, the teamster was a lord. 
Kings might well envy him in his high state of content and satis- 
faction. d 

Much of the cultivation was done with oxen. The farmer would 
plow one yoke from morning to noon, then turn these out upon the 
grass and yoke up another pair for the afternoon’s plowing. 

In those days, every traveler carried his water-goard, his stake 
rove, coffee pot, provision wallet and blanket, and should night 
overtake him with no house in sight, he dismounted, staked his 
horse, built his fire, cooked and ate his meal, spread his blanket 
under the stars, and slept the sleep of the contented. 

Such were the manners, customs, and surroundings of the people 
when the writer came to Texas, in 1851. While they did not enjoy 
the advantages and privileges of these modern days, vet they 
enjoyed more real pleasures, were better contented and were in close 
contact with life on natural lines than we in these rushing, strug- 
gling, discontented times. The lives of the people then moved 
along the ways of Arcadian simplicity. There was no complaint of 
trusts, no strikes, no contention between employer and emplove, 
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no demand for legislation favoring one class at the expense of 
another, no war on capital, no ambitious struggle for social distinc- 
tion, riches, power or place. Content and good feeling among the 
people was universal. 

Nor were the people in the early fifties unmindful or neglectful 
of education, morality, or religion. In the village of Centreville, 
when the writer arrived there, they had a well ordered and well 
attended school, taught first by an educated gentleman from Scot- 
land, and afterwards by a college graduate from New England. 
The church of the village was one of the first houses erected. While 
the Baptist denomination preponderated in the neighborhood, at 
the time, the church was open to all denominations. Once a month 
a good and truly pious old Baptist minister, by the name of Coker, 
who lived in the upper end of the county, some twenty-five miles 
form Centreville, mounted his horse and came down to minister to 
the spiritual wants of the village and vicinity, without fee or 
charge. He was a minister of the olden time whose only ambition 
was to faithfully serve his Lord and Master and save sinners. I can 
now hear, ringing in memory’s chambers, his fervent petitions, in 
which he invoked all of the blessings upon the little town of Centre- 
ville, and the “invincinity thereof.” In the honest simplicity of his 
soul, he would often thank the Lord that “he was sent all the way 
from Alabama to preach to the heathen here in Texas.” Such was 
the good old man Coker, long since gathered to his father’s and 
gone up to receive the crown of an honest, faithful, well-spent 
life. 

In this same little church in those early days, another good and 
pious Baptist brother, used occasionally to hold forth. He, too, 
was one of those old-fashioned sort, by the name of Jones (but 
that was not his name), that delivered his sermons in a chant or 
sing-song tone. In fact, the first sentence of this brother was 
pitched on the sing-song key, which he kept up to the end of the 


sermon. He, too, was an honest, conscientious man, who tried with 
all of his might to serve the Lord and his fellows. His was an im- 
petuous nature, and he was liable to be carried off his feet by the 
impulse of the moment. He fully realized that human nature was 
weak and beset by many temptations. He candidly admitted that 
of these temptations to him the most alluring and those against 
which he had fiercest battles all his life, to prevent their diverting 
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his feet from the straight and narrow path, were women, wine and 
horses. While he worshipped the very ground on which a lady 
walked, loved a race horse, and had a natural inclination for the 
wine that was red, he fought the good fight and came out the victor. 
He, too, has long since crossed the river and gone up to receive the 
reward of a Christian life spent in the service of his Master and his 
fel!ow man. 

There was another preacher, the Methodist circuit rider, Parson 
Wright, who preached in the village church during his monthly 
round. The writer heard him preach first in December, 1851, in 
a little log school house, with puncheon floor and split log benches, 
located in the woods, about five miles from Centreville. His con- 
gregation consisted of a dozen or more, and the surroundings were 
of the most primitive character, but these things had no effect on 
the man. The expression of his face, his tone, and his manner 
impressed his hearers with the absolute conviction that soul and 
body he was a soldier of King Emanuel, whose hope and aim was to 





uphold the banner of righteousness. 

The work of this good man, in that early day, was not one of 
ease or profit. His circuit comprised some half dozen counties. 
His appointments were so scattered and so far apart, that to preach 
at each once a month, necessitated constant travel. He traveled 
horseback, with Bible, hymn book, blanket and saddle-bags, and 
change of linen, when he was so fortunate as to have a change. LHe 
was exposed to all the vicissitudes of the seasons, and he had often 
to swim swollen streams, at the risk of his life, in order to meet 
his congregations. He cheerfully submitted to all this toil and 
discomfort, never uttering a word of complaint. He was a God- 
fearing, pious and exemplary Christian man. He, too, has been 
dead for many years. He never had an enemy, and his death was 
sincerely mourned by all who knew him. 

The men here mentioned are but examples of the many and 
faithful ministers that labored in early Texas. While many of 
them were neither college-bred nor graduates of any theological 
seminary, they were honest, pious and God-fearing men, who by 
iheir sincerity and zeal set an example before their fellow man 
worthy of all acceptance, which exercised an irresistible influence 
for good. 

Such were the preachers in Texas in the early fifties, who in the 
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face of danger and appalling hardships laid the foundation on 
which has been built the virtue, morality and religious sentiment 
that characterizes the great mass of the people of Texas at this day. 
Jn consideration of the beneficent and civilizing results of their 
efforts it is but just that they should be remembered. Their work 
is an essential part of the history of Texas. 
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THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE GUTIERREZ-MAGEE 
EXPEDITION. 


WALTER FLAVIUS M’CALEB. 


The Gutierrez-Magee episode marks an interesting point not only 
in the history of Texas, but in that of the whole Southwest. Ina 
way it has a national interest, for after the movement in question, 
Texas was never again Spanish, and its admission into the Union 
was only a question of time. Apart from the political significance 
of the undertaking, this irruption of Americans into the Spanish 
territories was, to a certain extent, an unconscious manifestation of 
the spirit of aggression, the spirit of expansion, which has at various 
times dominated the actions of the American people. Perhaps the 
most notable instances of this are seen in the Mexican war and the 
recent outburst against Spain. These were national in their larger 
aspects; but the germs of both lie beyond the Gutierrez-Magee expe- 
dition, and had a common origin. ‘The animosity which had grown 
up in the United States towards Spain before the close of the 
eighteenth century lies at the bottom of these troubles. The causes 
for the development of this antagonism must be sought in the physi- 
eal growth of this country measured in terms of Anglo-Saxon 
aggressiveness and rationalism,—Spanish intrigue and suspicion— 
or liberalism versus inquisition. 

Strangely enough, our accredited historians, with few exceptions, 
have failed to grasp the real significance of this page of American 
history. Most of those of eminence who have written have treated 
it as growing, in the main, out of the selfishness of the Southern 
slave owner; the other elements involved, in their opinion, were not 
of vital import. But when the true story is told, the tablets of stone 
will be broken and the iniquitous evil of writing with preconceived 
ideas, with partisanship tinctured with malice, will once more have 
been put to shame. 

In the long chain of events, or series of waves, which led up to 
these climaxes, the Gutierrez-Magee enterprise occupies an import- 
ant place. It had been preceded by the Kemper raid, the Miranda 
Expedition, the Aaron Burr Conspiracy, and the overwhelming of 
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West Florida. These served as temporary vents, and are important 
as exemplifying the spirit working in the people. They were all 
aggressive, and aimed at Spain. Only one, however, the last, pro- 
duced a real change in the relative situation of things. It was for 
Gutierrez and Magee to marshal the forces which had followed Burr 
and which had overthrown the Spanish regime in West Florida for 
yet another advance. 

When the revolution broke out in Mexico in 1810, the leaders 
were not unaware of the sympathy which the great mass of the 
inhabitants of the new American republic bore them. Miranda’s 
expedition against the Spaniards in Venezuela had taught the 
patriotic Mexicans that support was to be expected, while Aaron 
Burr in his conspiracy had brought the matter nearer to them 
through his emissaries. So, when disaster had fallen terribly on 
the arms of the revolutionists, when Hidalgo had been driven from 
Guadalajara, when his army had become demoralized and his retreat 
a flight, he headed with the remnant of his forces towards Texas, 
giving it out that perhaps already the Anglo-Americans were on 
their way to bring succor to his cause. 

In March, 1811, only a few days before the heroic Cura with his 
generals and fragment of an army were treacherously betrayed at 
the Norias de Bajan, José Bernardo Gutierrez (sometimes Guiterrez 
de Lara) was made a lieutenant-colonel, and commissioned to pro- 
ceed to the United States to solicit aid for the struggling patriots. 
Nothing daunted by the calamity which had overtaken the leaders 
of the rebellion, and spurred, some have written, by the news of the 
execution of his brother along with other so-called traitors, he made 
his way into Texas, which he found in a state of rebellion, and from 
thence to Washington. 

It will be recalled that January 22, 1811, the garrison and the 
inhabitants of San Antonio de Bexar raised the standard of revolt, 
took Governor Manuel de Salcedo, Simon de Herrera, and others 
prisoners—whose heads were later to stain the pikes of the men of 
Gutierrez—and declared for the republic. This enabled Gutierrez 
to pass on his journey unmolested. In Washington, however, he 
received no official recognition,’ and soon returned South. 


‘Vicente Filisola: Memorias para la Historia de la Guerra de Tejas, 
I, 49. 
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Early in the year 1812 he appeared at Natchitoches, the old fron- 
tier fort, which, for more than a century, stood over against the 
Spaniards in Nacogdoches, and opened communication with the 
adventurers, modern robber knights, who had taken charge of the 
Neutral Ground. Lieutenant Augustus W. Magee, who was sta- 
tioned at Natchitoches for the purpose of looking after the freeboot- 
ers, who helped themselves to whatever property they found within 
the bounds of the Sabine and Arroyo Hondo, fell under the influence 
of the revolutionist. The reports of Gutierrez as to the internal 
condition of the province of Texas and Mexico, the hope of booty, 
and the certainty of success, won over many to his schemes. In 
spite of the war which now broke out with Great Britain, recruits 
came from Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, while 
the Neutral Ground disgorged a swarm of adventurers.’ 

As early as April 6, the Spaniards at Bayou Pierre, which lies lo 
the east of the Sabine near the old mission site of Adaes, had notice 
of the arrival of Gutierrez on the frontier. On that day Marzelo 
de Zoto, justice of the peace, reported to Montero, the commander 
of Nacogdoches, that Bernardo Gutierrez had arrived at Natchit- 
oches in company with an officer, that he brought many recom- 
mendations, and that it was whispered he was engaged in some 


Tt may not be amiss to trace in a word the history of the Neutral 
Ground. The fall of 1806 found the United States and Spain all but at 
war because of many disputes, chief of which arose over the Louisiana 
boundary. Their armies were marched to the frontier. There, November 
5, 1806, on the basis of a proposition made by James Wilkinson, general 
of the army of the United States, Simon de Herrera, governor of Nuevo 
Leon, agreed to make neutral the land lying bettveen the Sabine and the 
Arroyo Hondo. This was a considerable area varying from thirty to fifty 
miles in width and extending from near Natchitoches to the gulf. As no 
authority was exercised in that region it was soon occupied by men who 
respected no law. The after history of this robbers’ nest, bad as it is, 
does not surpass in point of lawlessness or immorality the conduct of the 
man at the time he made its existence possible. This Neutral Ground 
strip, the recognition of which waived our claim to Texas, which was con- 
ceded to the Spaniards to pacify them in order that Wilkinson might send 
an expedition to Mexico to demand a large sum of money for his services 
in defeating Aaron Burr, continued to give trouble down to the treaty of 
1819. 
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treacherous plot. Less than a month later, Felix Trudeaux, consul 
at Natchitoches and Spanish spy, of whom we hear much during 
these years, wrote Montero :? 

“Bernardo Gutierrez has returned here from the United States, 
and with him is an American who seems to be of much importance. 
It is reported that his intentions are to seek every means to revolu- 
tionize the Internal Provinces.” 

These notices had the expected effect on the commander of the 
Spanish garrison at Nacogdoches. May 12 he dispatched to the 
governor of Texas, Manuel de Salcedo, who had been restored to 
power in the preceding fall, the notices he had of threatened trou- 
bles, among which were Indian raids and the circulation of sedi- 
cious papers.* A few days later Trudeaux wrote in a positive tone 
that nothing was to be left undone to accomplish the revolutioniz- 
ing of the Internal Provinces. A printing press had been set up, 
which, of course, meant that incendiary documents were to be scat- 
tered broadcast.* And sure enough, Montero had not long to wait 
before his suspicions were verified. June 27 he wrote the governor 
that three of his soldiers had captured the deserter, José Banegas, 
and with him forty pamphlets entitled Hl Amigo de los Hombres 
(The Friend of Man). There were, besides other documents, all 
of which bore the name of the “traitor, Bernardo Gutierrez.’”® 

June 2, Salcedo detailed the situation to the viceroy, enclosing 
copies of the letters he had received from the frontier. He referred 
to Gutierrez as the Hmbajador de Rayon.’ But the affair became 


*Marzelo de Zoto to Bernardino Montero, April 6, 1812; MS. Opera- 
ciones de Guerra (Manuel de Salcedo) I. f. 64; Mexican Archives. 


*Felix Trudeaux to Montero, May 3, 1812; MS. Operaciones de Guerra 
(Manuel de Salcedo) I. f. 63; Mexican Archives. 


Montero to Mannel de Salcedo, May 12, 1812; MS. Operaciones de 
Guerra (Manuel de Salcedo) T. f. 126; Mexican Archives. 


‘Trudeaux to Montero, May 23, 1812; MS. Case 17, No. 589; Archives 
State of Texas. 


‘Montero to Salcedo, June 27, 1812: MS. Operaciones de Guerra (Man- 
uel de Salcedo) I. f. 182; Mexican Archives. 

"Salcedo to Viceroy, June 2, 1812: MS. Operaciones de Guerra (Man- 
uel de Salcedo) I. f. 58; Mexican Archives. 
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more alarming, and under date of the twenty-fifth he wrote the cen- 
tral government :* 

“IT do not know how I can sufficiently impress upon your excel- 
lency the necessity of sending officers with Spanish (estranas) 
troops to be distributed in various parts, and to be empowered with 
the necessary functions to extinguish the fire of rebellion which 
smoulders in the villages to the north and their environs.” 


During the course of the summer the Americans continued their 
preparations. “Proposals were published, in the name of Don Ber- 


nardo Guiterrez, for raising the ‘Republican Army of the North.’ ” 
Yoakum? goes on to say that “The publication promised to each 
volunteer forty dollars per month, and a league of land to be 
assigned him within the boundaries of the new republic.” There 
is evident confusion of objects and purposes. ‘The men who rallied 
to the standard which was hoisted within the Neutral Ground came 
from various motives. There were some who expected to see a new 
republic set up; some who longed for the excitement of war and 
adventure; some for the gold they expected to find somewhere out 
in the Spanish domain; finally, there were many who indulged real 
sentiment over the war for Mexican liberty, who were eager to strike 
a blow at the enemy who had vexed them with harsh laws, who had 
so long thwarted their enterprises and stayed their advance into 
lands which seemed by right or purchase to belong to them. Nor 
was this all—this same enemy stood with his foot on the neck of the 
Aztec! 

The greater part of the summer was spent in gathering provis- 
ions under the supervision of Colonel Davenport, who had been a 
long time Indian agent in that quarter, and in mustering recruits. 
At last, however, in August an advance was made. The Spaniards 
had taken post at the Sabine with the expectation of disputing its 
passage; but they were outflanked and forced to retreat to Nacog- 
doches. Montero goes on in his report of the affair to the governor’ 
to say that after having been forced to retire, he left a patrol of 


*Saleedo to Viceroy, June 25, 1812; MS. Operaciones de Guerra (Man- 
uel de Salcedo) I. f. 171; Mexican Archives. 


*Yoakum: History of Texas, I. 154. 


‘Montero to Salcedo, August 12, 1812; MS. Archives State of Texas. 
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twenty men at Attoyae under the command of Gonzales for the pur- 
poze of watching the further movements of the enemy. At dawn 
the next day, August 11, an assault was made while they were at 
their matins, and only the sentinel escaped to bear the news to 
Nacogdoches. He (Montero) at once sounded the alarm, but noi 
a citizen came to aid in the defense of the old Spanish outpost. On 
the other hand, the town seemed happy, while the troops were 
depressed and indifferent. At the approach of the Americans con- 
fusion and consternation possessed the Spaniards, and they fled 
precipitately in squads or singly, as it happened. Only ten rode 
with Montero towards the Trinity, a distance of eighty miles, which 
place was reached next day, and there the first halt was made. 
From this point Montero recounted his ill fortune.’ 

Five days later, August 17%, the messenger reached San Antonio 
de Bexar, the capital of the province of Texas, with the alarming 
dispatches. 

The governor wrote at ‘once to Lieutenant-Colonel Bustamente :* 

“T have this moment received word, under date of the 12th, from 
the commander of Nacogdoches, who finds himself withdrawn to the 
Trinity with part of his officers and troops. He reports that the 
Americans occupied Nacogdoches on the eleventh, the place having 
been abandoned because of the superiority of the American forces. 
Thus the dreaded day has arrived in which I see the ominous stand- 
ard of revolt unfurled in that part of the kingdom.” 

The same day Salcedo sent an appeal to the viceroy for reinforce- 
ments: 

“With one thousand of the troops recently arrived from Spain at 
Matagorda I shall free this kingdom within a month of a new and 
more formidable insurrection than the past one.* . . . The 
people, incautious on the one hand and hallucinated on the other, 
embrace with readiness the sedition. The Americans say they have 
not come to do harm to the inhabitants of this kingdom, but to aid 
them in securing their independence. Unfortunately, our people do 

‘It will be noted at once that this account of the advance of the Ameri- 
cans varies from the generally accepted one. Yoakum (I. 154-55) places 
the time in June rather than August, but from the evidence it appears 
that he has fallen into an error, which those who have followed him have 
failed to correct. 

*Salcedo to Bustamente, August 17, 1812; MS. Operaciones de Guerra 
(Manuel de Salcedo) I. f. 188; Mexican Archives. 


*The revolution in January, 1811. 
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not know the poison and hypocrisy of our enemies; do not realize 
that they are working under the pretext of succoring them io con- 
quer our provinces little by little. In the end the natives cannot 
rid themselves of the Americans; then they will arouse from their 
lethargy. While I am waiting for the reinforcements I have asked, 

I shall do all in my power to expel the invaders, if the 
troops of this garrison remain faithful.” 

This exposition of the situation by a high Spanish official is not 
without its interest. We have been accustomed to look upon that 
important era of transition only through American eyes—here we 
have a view through the eyes of a Spaniard. In this letier race 
differences and institutional peculiarities crop out. The one 
phrase, our people, los nuestros, tells a long story. It indicates the 
wide divergence in the political thinking of the two races that now 
for the first time contesi, at the point of the bayonet, for supremacy 
in one quarter of the Western Hemisphere. Indeed, the warning 
uttered concerning the object of the invaders recalls a letter of 
Jefferson to A. Stewart in which he spoke of a time when the Amer- 
icans would win the Spanish territories bit by bit. And this was, 
in truth, the beginning of the fulfillment of the prophesy. 

August 21, Salcedo ordered Montero, who it will be remembered 
had taken post at the Trinity, to march to his capital, San Antonio 
de Bexar. The former commander of Nacogdoches was to bring 
with him what people he could, as the Indians were now hostile to 
them also. Montero, however, had not waited for these orders, but 
retreated on his own account, reaching San Antonio September 2. 
His line of march had been through Navasota, where five soldiers 
had deserted, and from these to the capital 

Salcedo has left us a bitter arraignment of the conduct of the 
United States. After repeating to the viceroy a fuller account of 
the desertion of Nacogdoches, which had been made necessary 
because of the attitude of the people, all of whom had been seduced, 
as well as many of the soldiers who refused to respond io the call 


° 


to arms, he took up the case against the American republic.* 

‘Salcedo to Viceroy, August 17, 1812; MS. Operaciones de (Guerra 
(Manuel de Salcedo) I. f. 185; Mexican Archives. 

*Salcedo to Montero, August 21, 1812; MS. Operaciones de Guerra 
(Manuel de Salcedo) I. f. 193; Mexican Archives. 

’Saleedo to Viceroy, September 24, 1812; MS. Operaciones de Guerra 
(Manuel de Salcedo) I. f. 194; Mexican Archives. 
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“Our invaders are as yet insignificant; but this which seems 
unimportant is much to my mind, especially when we know that the 
United States has aided Gutierrez, knowing him to be a refugee. 
We know also that they secretly aided in ‘the overthrow of West 
Florida, and that this reunion took place within view of the judges 
of that country. They made no effort to interfere, as they could 
and ought; for this sort of attack is the most insulting which one 
government can offer to another. Knowing this and the grave 
dangers which may follow the coming of these revolutionists, 1 
desire to find myself entrusted with a sufficient force to drive them 
beyond the bounds of their own country. . . . I must repeat to 
your excellency the necessity of se nding me by sea some of the troops 
from Spain. This is urgent because of the nature of the war which 
is being waged by the enemy through the medium of incendiary 
literature, the doctrines therein contained being readily accepted by 
the troops and the people.” 

Certainly some of Salcedo’s points are well taken. He was wrong, 
however, in crediting the yovernment wae a part in the overthrow 
of West Florida; but to one not versed in the mystery of this gov- 
ernment’s actions, the promptitude with which that territory was 
annexed to the Anglo-American republic was at least ground for 
suspicion. Nor was Gutierrez, so far as we know, aided by the gov- 
ernment. Where the culpability of the administration lay was in 
its failure to enforce the neutrality laws. We have seen that as 
early as April 6 the Spaniards knew that Gutierrez was at work on 
his scheme. It seems strange that the officers in the United States 
learned nothing of the preparations and the enlistments until 
August. It happened by coincidence that the day Nacogdoches fell 
into the hands of the ftlibusters, August 11, Claiborne issued his 
proclamation against the enterprise.’ John Dick, United States 
attorney, later offered the excuse that though it was known, it was 
not possible to act because no assemblage could be found. A much 
more likely excuse would have been that the Neutral Ground, which 

was beyond the independent jurisdiction of the United States. was 
made the base for operations. The war with England, too, doubtless 
played a part in withdrawing the attention of the authorities. How- 
ever, it is probable that the expediton was purposely overlooked. 


Archives State of Texas. 





Proclamation, August 11, 1812; MS. No. 689; 


"American State Papers, XI 302. 
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After the taking of Nacogdoches the town becaeme the headquar- 
ters of the invaders) There the final organization was completed ; 
Lieutenant Magee, who had resigned his commission in the United 
States army, was elected colone] with the chief command, though 
Gutierrez, for palpable reasons, bore the title of general.’ While 
provisions were being collected and recruits mustered, the leaders 
prepared at least three distinct forms of proclamations which were 
supposed to set forth their designs. They were in bad Spanish and 
written, which probably makes a fiction of the earlier report that 
the insurrectionists were possessed of a printing press. These inter- 
esting papers bore the date of September 1, 1812, “the second year 
of our independence,” and were issued from the “quarters of General 
Jose Bernardo Gutierrez, colonel in the armies of the Republic of 
Mexico, and representative to the government of the United States 
of ipo and commander-in-chief of the Army of the North. 
One of the procl lamations was issued specially to the soldiers and 
citizens of San Antonio. It ran as follows :? 

Soldiers and citizens of San Antonio de Bexar: It is more than 
a year since I left my country, during which time I have labored 
indefatiguably for our good. I have overcame many difficulties, 
have made friends and have obtained means to aid us in throwing 
off the insulting yoke of the insolent despotism. Rise en masse, 
soldiers and citizens; unite in the holy cause of our country! Many 
of our friends and countrymen have been unjustly slain by the sword 
of the tyrant! ‘Their blood cries aloud from the grave for venge- 
ance! Their souls are before the throne of God, praying for revenge 
and for our victories. 

“J am now marching to your succor with a respectable force of 
American volunteers who have left their homes and families to take 
up our cause, to fight for our liberty. They are the free descendants 
of the men who fought for the independence of the United States: 
they feel the force and worth of liberty as did their fathers in 
the war with Great Britain; and as brothers and inhabitants of the 
same continent they have drawn their swords with a hearty good 
will in the defense of the cause of humanity, and in order to drive 
the tyrannous Europeans beyond the Atlantic. 

“Awake! Awake! Think no more of these tyrants who pretend 


"Yoakum, I. 162. 
*Proclamation, September 1, 1812; MS. Operaciones de Guerra (Man- 
uel de Salcedo) I. f. 203; Mexican Archives. 
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to have absolute power over your lives, who have dyed their iniqui- 
tous hands in the blood of your brethren! . . . They have no 
longer the shadow of authority; the legitimate power is in your 
own hands—and you shall soon be free !” 

September 4, Guiterrez wrote Don Luis Grande, an influential 
friend in San Antonio, that he had despatched thither a dozen 
proclamations by Alferez Miguel Menchaca; but that great diffi- 
culties would be experienced in getting into the city because of the 
Spanish spies who covered the country up to the Guadalupe River. 
If, however, they reached his hands he should circulate them by 
dropping them by the doors of those to be trusted, in this way 
spreading the truth.’ But the despatches never reached their des- 
tination. September 22 the governor announced the capture of 
Luis Grande and a deserter, Bergara, who had in their possession 
seditious documents. Thus the inflammatory papers—than which 
one would search far to find a more inflammatory—found a safe 
lodgment in the dark vaults of the palace of the viceroy of Nueva 
Espana. 

A second proclamation*® was directed to the inhabitants of the 
province of Texas. Gutierrez began by avowing that he had come 
to assist them in casting off the chains of the most debasing tyranny 
the world had ever known—the government of the foreign-born 
Spaniard, “Huropeo.” 

“I have traveled immense distances,” he continued, in an exag- 
gerated vein, “have treated with the supreme government of North 
America concerning those things directly affecting the security of 
our sacred rights, and have opened a road which had been previously 
closed. Moreover, I discussed those matters, which to me seemed 
necessary, With the ambassadors and ministers of the kings of 
Europe, securing the abandonment of various and formidable arma- 
das, which were being prepared for the war against us, by counter- 
acting the stories which the Gachupines [European-born Span- 
iards] had circulated. . . . All of the civilized nations have 


Gutierrez to Luis Grande, September 4, 1812; MS. Operaciones de 
Guerra (Manuel de Salcedo) I. f. 199; Mexican Archives. 


*Manuel de Salcedo to Nemesio de Salcedo, September 22, 1812; MS. 
Operaciones de Guerra (Manuel de Salcedo) I. f. 204; Mexican Archives. 


*Proclamation September 1, 1812; MS. Operaciones de Guerra (Manuel 
de Salcedo) I. f. 203; Mexican Archives. 
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declared in favor of our independence, and have promised me many 
things when we shall have destroyed our oppressors.” 

After this egotistic paragraph interlarded with exaggerations of 
such a character as were evidently calculated to deceive the ignorant 
natives, he exhorted them to raise their voices against the detested 
foreigners, and to await his approach when they should have no fear 
as to the result: 

“By land as well as by sea are coming very powerful reinforce- 
ments of troops and arms, ind whatever else we need. And you 
may say with full assurance that we shall never again be dominated 
by those foreigners, and that the days of horror and calamity have 
passed away forever.” 

The prospects of success held out by the general of the Army of 
the North,could hardly have been more flattering. Perhaps he felt 
that in this way he could turn the wavering to his standard. The 
immediate future proved some of his statements false; but he was 
right when he said that the Spaniards would never rule over them 
again. However, he was wrong when he thought the expulsion 
would end the days of horror and calamity. 

The third proclamation of the series was addressed to the inhab- 
itants of the kingdom of Mexico. Its chief interest lies in the faci 
that if it is to be accepted as an outline of the purpose of the revo- 
jutionists, the nature of the expedition has not been understood,— 
its sphere of action was not to have been limited to the province of 
Texas.1_ In this, as in former declarations, he exaggerated his 
strength and resources, while he appealed to the prejudices existing 
in the church to further his cause. He stated that he had at his 
disposal the thousands of men necessary to give freedom to the 
kingdom ; and then followed a series of promises to the people: 

“All persons shall have a right to vote; to make use of the gift of 
nature to establish the laws of the government under which they 
live; and to choose those by whom they are to be governed, and in 
whose hands are to be deposited their sovereign rights. Every one 
shall have the right to engage in commercial pursuits and to export 
his products; agriculture and the arts shall be encouraged in all 
their branches; and one may live where his happiness is best served, 
without any government lawfully to interfere.” 


After these pledges it was stated that the church would suffer no 


*Compare Yoakum, I 153. 
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change, though some reforms would be undertaken. Nexi, the Gen- 
eral discussed the ideas which animated the brave, noble Americans 
who were marching to fight for the freedom of Mexico. He had not 
come, he avowed, nor his army, to rob nor to take aught from any- 
one, not even the Huropeos who loved the new order of things; but 
woe to “those traitors who oppose the course of independence and 
happiness !” 

These manifestoes exhibit the full code of the revolution. They 
were not, however, the creations of Gutierrez; he was an ordinary 
mortal, and proved uiterly inefficient. The handiwork of the Amer- 
icans is everywhere manifest; and if reliance can be placed in the 
appeals which were issued from Nacogdoches, it must be granted 
that the followers of Gutierrez and Magee were imbued with higher 
ideals and less of selfishness than we are accustomed to credit to 
them. 

In fine, September, 1812, found the filibusters about five hun- 
dred strong at Nacogdoches, making ready to advance, with no foe 
nearer than Goliad (La Bahia). Thus a!l the eastern part of the 
province of Texas had been abandoned, though with no idea of 
leaving it permanently in the hands of the “infamous Anglos.” 
While the reinforcements which Salcedo had solicited were coming 
up, adventurers and filibusters were daily added to the roll of those 
who had undertaken a task greater than they could master. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Publications of the Southern History Association for Novem- 
ber, 1900, contains two rather important articles: Some Colonial 
Ancestors of Johns Hopkins, and Southern Frontier Life in Revo- 
lutionary Days. The latter shows a very interesting picture of early 
Tennessee life. There is also a somewhat long review of Dr. J. P. 
MacLean’s book, Highlanders in America, and many other reviews 
of lesser note. The Publications has expanded in the present 


number to 128 pages. 


The American Historical Review for January contains the fol- 
lowing notable articles: The Sifted Grain and the Grain Sifters, 
by Charles F. Adams; Mirabeau’s Secret Mission to Berlin, by R. 
M Jéohnsten; The Turkish Capitulation, by James B. Angell; 
Nominations in Colonial New York, by Carl Becker; The Legend 
of Marcus Whitman, by Edward G. Bourne. The documents con- 
sist of the diary of Samuel Cooper, 1775, 1776, and a letter of John 


uincy Adams, 1811. 


The Chevalier de St. Denis.—By Alice Ilgenfritz Jones, author 
ft “Beatrice of Bayou Téche.”’ Chicago: A. C. MeClurg and 
Company. 1900. Pp. 387. 

This is a well written historical novel. In a very pleasing 
manner, the hero is introduced and brought to his first meeting 
with the young girl with the wonderful speaking eyes in the presence 
of the king of France; and he there catches from her a glance which 
binds him as by a spell and is finally paired off with her in the first 
dance. Then they are passed through many exciting changes and 
trying circumstances, including a journey together to Spain, where 
St. Denis meets her father and is told by him that the daughter’s 
hand is disposed of, but hears from her that she loves him, and 
will marry none other. 

While there he meets his rival, and the plot thickens till he 
resolves to take service in the Spanish army, which is delayed till 
he goes back to France and returns with his King’s approbation. 
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“Well,” says the king, “go to Spain, then, Monsieur, and do your 
best there, and God be with you!” 

From that time the rapid and startling events intervening until 
the hero and heroine are apparently in danger of never meeting 
again, can be appreciated only by reading chapters XVII and 
XVIII. The hero passes through captivity, shipwreck and service 
in the British navy against the pirates, to Mobile, where the plan 
is formed for an expedition westward to Natchitoches; and then the 
march to that place is admirably pictured with its incidents and 
some seeming breaches of established historical lore. From Natch- 
itoches he goes through Texas to the Rio Grande by way of the 
Cenis village, the presidio de la Bahia del Espiritu Santo, and that 
of San Antonio; the reference to these presidios not being ana- 
chronistic, as believed by some, for General Alonso de Leon placed 
a garrison at each of them in 1690, over twenty-four years before 
the hero passed them. After fording the Bravo at the Pecuache 
crossing, he and his faithful friend gallop two leagues to the pre- 
sidio and mission of San Juan Bautista, where they find the father 
of Maria in command. She and St. Denis, after many other excit- 
ing and trying events, marry there and this happy denouement 
closes the scene and ends the story. 

This book is above the average of its kind in the market, having 
a liberal share of invented topics pertinent to and pleasingly con- 
nected with its main thread and manifesting diligent study and a 
correct and comprehensive knowledge of the episode of Spanish- 
American history which furnishes the plot. 

BETHEL CooPpwoop. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


“THe Wire-HANbDLE Dispatcu”: In the “Escape of Karnes and 
Teal from Matamoras” (Quarterly, October, 1900) R. M. Potter 
has told the story of the “whip-handle dispatch.” He did not know 
its date, and was uncertain about other details. It reads like this: 


“Matamoras, State of Tamaulipas, 
“June 9th, 1836. 

“My Dear friend.—I am sorry to inform you of our unfortunate 
situation. We are detained here for nothing but to keep you igno- 
rant of the enemy’s intention; they will soon be down on you in 
great numbers; four thousand will leave here in four or eight days 
for La Bahia, it is supposed via Nueces or San Patricio, and so many 
more by water, in 15 or 20 days from Vera Cruz, to land at Capano 
or Brazos, not yet ascertained at which place. They make a war of 
extermination and show no quarters. My dear friends, you see 
what treating with a prisoner is, but you must make the best of 
it, you can fall back to the Colorado; and call all the men to the 
field, for if vou do not Texas is gone; they have heard that the 
President is at Velasco, with a very small guard, and say they will 
have him in less than two weeks, I think you ought to send all the 
prisoners through to San Augustine for safe keeping. 

“You will have from 7 to 10,000 troops to contend with, many of 
them cavalry, to be well mounted, to murder women and children. 
Now soldiers, you must not spare any pains for the sake of saving 
us; we are willing to be lost to save Texas. Dear soldiers! march to 
the field, and there defend your rights, they say that you are rebels; 
but you must show them that you are soldiers, and know how to 
defend your rights—send all of the prisoners to the East. We are 
not in jail yet, but tomorrow demand our passports, as soon as that 
is done, we shall have quarters in the calaboose. We have good 
friends, which prudence at present forbids me to name for fear of 
detection. 

“Urea is commander-in-chief of the Mexican army, and says he 
will not stop short of the Sabine river. 

“You must now work head work as well as fighting. Blow up 
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Goliad and Bexar. You must have a sufficient force in the field at 
once, and we will whip them again;—be united—let the people of 
the U. 8S. know what kind of a war they make of it, and they 
will certainly come to our assistance. I do not consider our lives in 
danger if in close quarters. To give you as much information as 

possible my letter is in this small hand. I bid you adieu in haste, 

“Our cause forever, Your friend, 
“HENRY TEAL. 
“I concur with all that has been stated above and foregoing, 
“Your Obdt. servant, 
“H. W. Karnes.” 


Captain Potter was of the opinion that the dispatch fell into the 
hands of irresponsible persons, “for,” says he, “one letter went 
speedily to press, which it would never have done through the hands 
of General Rusk.” This inference, however, is incorrect. All the 
letters contained in the whip handle were forwarded to the War 
Department, and copies of the one above, with another from Major 
W. P. Miller—both over the certificate of Alexander Somerville, 
Secretary of War—were published in a circular on June 20, 1836, 
with a proclamation from President Burnet, ordering all citizens 
between the ages of sixteen and fifty to enroll in the militia. Sey- 
eral copies of this document are found among the Austin Papers 
in the collection of Hon. Guy M. Bryan. 

EUGENE C. BARKER. 


Tue Texas Repusiican.—In his article on “Newspaper Files” 
(Quarterly, October, 1900), Alex Dienst says the Texas Republican, 
“was discontinued in August, 1835.” Mr. A. C. Gray, in his mono- 
graph, “The Texas Press” (A Comprehensive History of Texas, II. 
369-70), says that an intermittent publication of this paper was 
kept up until “August, 1836 ;” so it appears possible that Dr. Dienst 
may have been following this account,—though he does not say so— 
and that the date given by him is a misprint. There is reason to 
believe, however, that Gray is in error, too; for in the Telegraph and 
Texas Register, January 18th, 1837, one may read this: “* * * in 
our last two papers published at San Felipe, on the 17th and 24th 
of March [1836]. Before the last date the presses at Brazoria [of 
the Texas Republican] and Nacogdoches had ceased their publica- 
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tions.” This seems to fix the date pretty closely, and, being an 
almost contemporaneous publication, it is valuable historical evi- 
dence. Mr. Gray does not mention the authority for his statement. 
Among the Austin Papers, in the collection of the f:on. Guy M. 
Bryan, there are many copies of the Republican, dating from June 
to November, 1835. The latest is for November 14, 18: 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 
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Affairs of the Association. 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The midwinter meeting of the Association was held at Baylor 
University on January 5. In the absence of Judge Reagan, Hon. 
Oscar H. Cooper, President of that University, presided over the 
meeting; and Dr. George P. Garrison delivered a brief address, 
explaining the object of the Association, and describing and dis- 
cussing the various collections of documents—in both Texas and 
Mexico—which contain the unwritten history of Texas. 

The program, as announced, consisted of The Difficulties of a 
Mexican Revenue Officer in Texas, by Eugene C. Barker; The 
Picturesque Side of Protestantism in the Republic, by Miss Eliza- 
beth West, and T’he Alamo Monument, by C. W. Raines. The first 
of these papers will be found in this number of the QuaRTERLY ; the 
last two were read by title. President Cooper, too, read a letter 
that had been written by himself to Governor Roberts—and 
returned to him with the latter’s endorsement,—reviewing the his- 
tory of the bill organizing the University of Texas. The letter 
forms an interesting chapter in the educational history of the State. 

After the conclusion of the program, a business meeting was 
held, and more than a hundred members elected to the Association. 























